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The American Drama of Today 


By Herbert Bashford 


[Herbert Bashford, whose caustic criticism of 
the American theatre is certain to arouse our 
readers to a sense of their responsibility in en- 
couraging only the best and cleanest in dramatic 
art, does not speak from any superficial knowl- 
edge of present-day theatrical tendencies, but 
from the standpoint of the professional play- 
wright of long experience. Mr. Bashford is the 
author of a number of dramas which have served 
as starring vehicles for Virginia Harned, 
Marjorie Rambeau and other noted players, and 
the reader may rest assured that what he has to 
say merits a careful reading.—The Editor.] 


T IS SAID that a friend recently 

asked James Huneker what work 

he had in hand at present. The 

well known essayist and critic said that he 

was writing something about the drama. 
“American drama >” queried the friend. 

“I said I was writing something about 
the drama,” Mr. Huneker replied sig- 
nificantly. 

To discuss the American drama of to- 
day, is in a sense to talk about something 
which in reality does not exist. This state- 
ment may seem a gross exaggeration, but 
I hardly think I am over-emphasizing the 
facts. It is generally conceded by serious- 
minded students of the drama that we 
have now reached a stage in our cultural 
progress where we show a decided lack of 
appreciation of the most intimate of all 
the arts. We have contributed practically 
nothing of genuine worth to the dramatic 


literature of the world. I doubt if in 
certain respects a more inconsistent lot of 
folk than we are eyer lived under the sun. 
We raise a terrible hue and cry over cer- 
tain transgressions of the law which in no 
way effect the morals of the people as a 
whole and permit other things to exist 
which certainly tend to lower the ideals 
of the younger generation. 

Certain European observers who have 
looked us over for the sole purpose of 
studying our national ideals and charac- 
terists, find that in the composite picture 
of our people there is a suggestion of the 
stern features of our Puritan ancestors. 
We are accused of Puritanic prudishness 
in some ways, though few have stopped to 
point out our glaring inconsistences. For 
instance while one is not permitted to 
carry a bottle of wine to a friend who is 
ill, one is permitted to attend the theatre 
to witness a “bedroom farce” of the most 
salacious sort. While we are extremely 
exacting in some respects we are delight- 
fully lax in others. And so little have we 
interested ourselves in the theatre as an 
institution that the playhouse of today is 
something of a national disgrace. 

Within the past ten years the degrada- 
tion of the stage has gone on until at the 
present time it is about as bad as it can 
be. If the theatre were a mere place -of 
amusement, as most people seem to think, 
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the matter of its degradation would not 
be of such vital concern, but the theatre 
—"the schoolhouse of the people”—is a 
great factor for good or evil in the lives 
of thousands of its patrons. Just now, to 
quote the words of Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
“the theatre is suffering from moral 
leprosy.” Never in the history of New 
York, our great producing center, has 
there been such an exhibition of pruriency 
on the stage. An actress whose name is 
almost a household word, in writing me of 
theatrical conditions in the nation’s me- 
tropolis, said that “the filthier anything is, 
the better it goes.” 

The theatre instead of becoming an 
institution that should be classed with the 
church and the school as an influence for 


good, is being robbed, not only of the 


noble dignity it once had, but of its re- 


spectability as well. So absolutely 
deplorable is the condition of the theatre 
at present that every lover of dramatic art 
feels a personal concern as to future of 
the drama in this country and there is an 
earnest effort on the part of many to 
awaken the people to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility. 

Dramas which represent or interpret 
life are few and far between. In the 
history of our stage there has never been 
more cause for pessimism than at present. 
A few years ago we fondly imagined that 
the Drama League of America might do 
something to stimulate deeper interest in 
dramatic art. It may be that the influence 
of the League has been beneficial. How- 
ever, the average theatrical manager is 
inclined to look upon the members of the 
League as a “bunch of highbrows,” some 
going so far as to say that an endorse- 
ment of a play by this organization makes 
the general public suspicious of the play’s 
entertaining qualities. Nevertheless the 
various centers of the Drama League, by 
calling the attention of their members to 
plays of the better class, have aroused 
among theatre-goers a keener appreciation 
of artistry in the theatre and a better 
knowledge of what constitutes meritorious 
drama. 

In deploring the degradation of the 
stage I would not convey the impression 
that the theatre is not in a flourishing con- 
dition. Never before has the playhouse 
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been so popular. The box office is almost 
suffering from an excess of prosperity. 
The producing manager of Broadway, 
who presides over the destiny of dramatic 
art in our country, is making more money 
today than he ever thought possible. The 
price of admission has soared to un- 
dreamed of heights. The manager is 
jubilant. He thinks only in terms of 
money. No idealistic motive prompts him 
to engage in a theatrical enterprise. The 
future of the American drama is not of 
the slightest concern to him. He does not 
care a rap whether it has a future or not 
so long as the standing-room-only sign 
shall gladden his _ unidealistic vision. 
Apparently he lacks all sense of self re- 
spect. ‘“Giv’em what they want” is his 
motto regardless of the fact that what they 
want may be just the thing they shouldn’t 
be allowed to have. We all know to what 
ends the giv’em-what-they-want policy is 
apt to lead. At very rare intervals it 
leads to drastic action by the police, but 
only when the manager is too zealous in 
his desire to “giv’em what they want” 
and oversteps the fine line dividing 
obscenity from vulgarity. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
dramatic critic was right when she de- 
clared that a young man who takes a 
young lady to any of the forty or more 
theatres in New York where alleged farces 
are being presented has so compromised 
his companion that he should marry her 
the next day. 


Of course in the face of this display of 
pruriency there are a number of whole- 
some plays on the New York stage, but 
few of them owe their presence there to 
the commercially-minded manager. We 
must bear in mind that “John Ferguson” 
and “Jane Clegg” and the dramatization 
of Howell’s novel, “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” were produced by the Theatre 
Guild, a society which has the welfare of 
the drama at heart, realizing that worth- 
while plays have little chance of produc- 
tion on Broadway if their fate is to be 
determined by the manager who believes 
in giving them what they want, or in other 
words those so-called farces which are the 
most suggestive and indecent. If you 
should argue with the manager he would 
inform you at once that he is not in the 
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“show business’—mark the expression, 
“show business” in connection with dra- 
matic art—for the purpose of educating 
the public. This we may well believe, for 
it would be utterly impossible for the 
average theatrical manager to assume the 
roll of educator. 


I am reminded in this connection of an 
anecdote of David Bispham regarding a 
certain New York manager of prominence 
who, after witnessing a performance of 
Robert Browning’s little play, “In a 
Balcony,” asked a friend the name of its 
author. He was told that it was written 
by the poet, Robert Browning, whereupon 
the manager said, “If you know the fella’ 
tell him I'd like to have him bring around 
some of his stuff for me to look over.” 
Mr. Bispham relates this as a fact, illus- 
trative of the knowledge possessed by 
some managers who assume to pass on the 
merits of an untried play. 


However, this is not to say that New 
York has no producers of plays possessing 
intelligence and culture, for we are in- 
debted to, Winthrop Ames, Arthur 
Hopkins, John D. Williams and several 
others for their efforts to interest the 
public in plays of merit. But the manager 
with artistic ideals is the notable excep- 
tion. 

As it is a law of gravity that a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, so is it 
true that the average farce of the New 
York stage reflects the low taste of the 
producer. After all it is just what may be 
expected from such a source. It has been 
said that by their fruit ye shall know 
them. I have often wondered what sort 
of a conscience—elastic no doubt—the 
person must have who caters to the de- 
praved taste of mankind—who makes a 
business of it and rejoices when some one 
of his salacious plays of the boudoir 
proves what he terms a “knock out.” 
Naturally he defends himself on the 
ground that he is giving the people what 
they want, that he is striving to supply a 
demand for such trash and is in no way 
to blame if the public prefers pruriency 
and vulgarity to decency and respect- 
ability. | 

“Let him give the people what they 
want,” says a well known student of the 
drama, “but let the enlightened part of 


every community teach the people to want 
what they should have and hence to have 
what they ought to want.” 

Farces and comedies of the “Ostermoor 
variety’ —to borrow a phrase from Wilton 
Lackaye—would not be so degrading to 
our stage if confined exclusively to Broad- 
way, but sooner or later they are served 
with Broadway trimmings to the patrons 
of the hundred or more stock theatres in 
this country. New York sets the standard. 
New York, or rather Broadway, accepts or 
rejects according to its peculiar whim and 
the rest of America with its populous, 
thriving cities follows the Broadway lead. 
If Broadway says it is good it must 
be so. 


Now let us examine into the class of 
people whose judgment sets the standard 
of American dramatic art. A discerning 
critic, Mr. Clayton Hamilton, says: “The 
Broadway attitude of mind is the attitude 
of a little group of never more than fifty 
thousand people that swarm and flutter in 
a futile circle around that tiny point upon 
the map which marks the intersection of 
Broadway and Forty-second street. For 
nearly twenty years our theatre has been 
edited to entertain this trivial and transient 
population. Commercial and non-com- 
mercial travelers enjoying a temporary 
sense of playing hooky from their homes 
have set the tone of taste for our Ameri- 
can production.” 


Mr. Hamilton points out the fact that 
if an author has imagined something too 
simple and too beautiful and true to fit 
the comprehension of the fifty thousand 
flutterers who swarm around Times 
Square he has been denied the privilege 
of talking to a sane and serener public. 

However depraved the taste of Broad- 
way may be as reflected in its prurient, 
obnoxious farces all other good Americans 
must accept what Broadway chooses for 
them in the way of amusement. Mr. 
Lackaye says that if the managers provide 
us with piffle it is because we are 
“piffling.”” I doubt if this applies to the 
great body of Americans. It is true of 
the Broadwayites whose taste unfortun- 
ately determines the standard of ou’ 
drama and who are directly responsible 
for its degeneracy. But surelv there are 


some good plays produced in New York, 
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I hear you say. Furthermore these plays 
are financially successful. This is true. 
But of the one hundred and forty pro- 
duced in the past season it is admitted by 
New York reviewers that only eight of 
them possess real merit and nine times in 
ten these worthy plays are not the work 
of native playwrights. 


An English poet, John Drinkwater, 
wrote “Abraham Lincoln.” St. John 
Ervine, an Irishman, wrote “John Fergu- 
son,” and “Jane Clegg,” which in all 
probability would never have been pro- 
duced in New York had it not been for the 
Theatre Guild. No commercial manager 
would have dared present anything so 
thoroughly rational and altogether fine. 
“The Jest,” which has enjoyed a long run, 
is from the Italian. Among the farces 
written by Americans is one that stands 
out in bold relief against a back-ground of 
mediocrity and salaciousness. It is a farce 
called “Lightning,” and has been the 
means of making California’s own droll 
comedian, Frank Bacon, the most popular 
actor in New York. Then there is James 
Forbes’ “The Famous Mrs. Fair,”’ played 
by Henry Miller and Blanche Bates—a 
satirical comedy that is most significant 
and charming, but the general run of New 
York plays cannot be said to reflect credit 
on our stage. They range from the bed- 
room farce to the widely sensational melo- 
drama, the latter bearing the same rela- 
tion to drama as the Nick Carter novel 
bears to standard fiction. It contains no 
idea. It offers no criticism of life. It 
expresses no opinion. “But,” says the 
manager, “people don’t want to be 
preached to. They don’t go to the theatre 
to think. They go to enjoy themselves.” 
In other words we enjoy ourselves when 
we cease to think. The manager gives the 
public no credit for intelligence. In a 
sense he is not to blame for this delusion. 
He knows that most people forget they 
have any brains the moment they enter 
the theatre. They become “children of 


nine years mentality,” according to Percy 
Hammond, dramatic critic of the Chicago 
Tribune. The manager knows that ninety 
per cent of the audience will question 
nothing and accept everything—improb- 
ability, false psychology, ethical absurdi- 
ties, poor characterization and faulty 


technique in play construction. 


The manager has no fear that any of 
these things will mitigate against the suc- 
cess of the play. He fears only one thing 
—the possibility that the play may con- 
tain something that will stimulate mental 
activity on the part of the auditor. This 
he feels would be fatal, so in a way we 
cannot blame the manager so much for 
producing plays of the sort now in vogue. 

e majority of theatre-goers are ac- 
quainted with the modern fairy play—the 
silly, inane little play crammed with sickly 
sentimentality and absurd childish optim- 
ism. Usually there is the precocious little 
orphan girl who has acquired a wonderful 
variety of slang expressions. She runs 
away from the Orphans’ Home and fear- 
ing capture she hides, let us say, in an 
ash-barrel, She ventures forth when the 
intoxicated son of a millionaire tries in 
vain to unlock the door of a beautiful 
mansion. She helps him to find the key 
hole and pilots him safely into the house. 
The little heroine explains her presence 
to the parents of the young scapegoat. 
Father and mother are grateful. The 
servant is told to get the child something 
to eat. The millionaire has no little girl. 
What is home without a little fairy in it? 
She must remain with them. Her ignor- 
ance of social conventions together with 
her command of slang supplies the 
comedy, but after a time she improves. 
Little by little the captain of industry 
seeks her advice. Her optimism helps to 
sustain him in moments of serious trouble. 
A society girl of the vampire variety seeks 
to ensnare the son who has sworn off 
drinking at the request of the little waif, 
but the wise child saves him and eventu- 
ally—after she has been graduated from 
the young ladies’ seminary—she says 
“ves” to the young man who owes his 
reformation to the little orphan who was 
hiding in the ash barrel. 


This sort of piffle is strikingly familiar. 
There are many variations to the story but 
each bears a striking resemblance to the 
other. One cannot say that plays of this 
type contain anything that should shock 
the most prudish of puritans. But they 
add nothing whatever to the dignity of 
the American drama. They are simply 
innocuous. They are as far removed from 
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life, as we know it, as any fairy tale of 
Hans Andersen. Improbable and wholly 
false in their depiction of human nature 
they, nevertheless, attract crowded houses 
and even elicit such expressions from 
feminine lips as “darling,” “sweet,” and 


“dear.” 


Then there is another sort of comedy 
with which most of us are familiar, for it 
has enjoyed wonderful prosperity. This 
style of play originated with George 
Cohan and was so successful that almost 
every other American writer of comedies 
quickly seized upon the Cohan formula. 

A young man very much discouraged, is 
down to his last penny. He feels that he 
must do something, but everywhere he 
turns he is confronted by seemingly un- 
surmountable barriers. One creature— 
God bless her!—has faith in him. She is 
a poor stenographer. He is the cast-off 
son of a millionaire. “You shall never 
cross my threshold until you have made 
good!”" Those were his father’s last 
words. Suddenly, as if by inspiration, a 
scheme—a_ get-rich-quick scheme—sug- 
gests itself. He fairly shouts with glee. 
“Ha, ha! I'll show dad that I’m no 
piker!” To put through his scheme de- 
mands nerve, but every Cohan hero has 
nerve in abundance. This sublime self- 
assurance passes for Americanism. He is 
supposed to represent virile, red-blooded, 
hurry-up, young America. He is a won- 
derfully convincing talker, or rather 
bluffer, and in a short time he has the 
financial backing to put his scheme into 
operation. He becomes the clever manip- 
ulator of other people’s money. Hard- 
headed men of business permit him to 
handle their millions and his own father 
awakes to the fact that he has a new com- 
petitor in the field who never misses a 
chance—a veritable young Napoleon of 
finance with whom he must reckon. 
Finally father acknowledges that son is 
the shrewder of the two ‘and a joyous 
reconciliation follows. Son marries the 
poor stenographer who never lost faith in 
him. This, in brief, is the Cohan formula 
for a successful comedy and those who 
follow it have invariably won financial re- 
ward. 


There is nothing in such plays to offend 
the moral sense of any one. The same 


may be said of Jazz or rag-time music. 
In either instance Art suffers. 

“Oh, well,” says the average theatre- 
goer, “I enjoyed it. I had a good laugh. 
It’s only a play any way and what if such 
things couldn’t happen in real life? 
What’s the difference just so long as it 
afforded me a pleasant evening and made 
me forget my troubles >” 


It is this attitude—the familiar one— 
which has so greafly retarded the growth 
of a native American drama. It is be- 
cause drama is not taken seriously by our 
people that it has almost ceased to exist. 

Our playrights who can do good work 
receive slight encouragement. When 
Clyde Fitch’s play, “The Truth”—the best 
of all his plays—failed to attract atten- 
tion on Broadway he lamented a lack of 
appreciation that offered him no stimulus, 
no incentive to do good work. 

The reader may recall the unappreci- 
ative attitude of New York toward Charles 
Kenyon’s fine play, “Kindling.” Without 
doubt it never would have survived the 
indifference of New York had not certain 
authors and journalists made a personal 
appeal in its behalf. 

With us the drama is tabulated under 
the title “Amusements.” Under this head- 
ing in the newspapers we learn what the 
theatres have to offer. Even Ibsen's 
“Ghosts” may be mentioned among the 
amusements. If you attend a perform- 
ance of Mantell’s “Macbeth,” or Sothern’s 
“Hamlet” you go to a “show.” Likewise 
if you attend a vaudeville performance 
you go to a “show.” The same term ap- 
plies to an exhibition of trained monkeys. 
In the popular mind it is a “show,” 
whether it be a _ representation of a 
Shakespearian tragedy by a company of 
dramatic artists, or whether it be.a man 
with. a grotesquely painted face on a 
slack wire. It is all the same—a “show.” 
The drama attains to no position of 
dignity. 

Some years ago I remember reading a 
volume of American impressions by some 
observer from abroad in which the author 
said that the theatre in this country 
should be classed under the head of 
“sports.” There is apparently no thought 
of the drama’s cultural or educational in- 
fluence. Quite recently a theatrical man- 
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ager coldly informed me that the only test 
of a good play was its box office record. 
If it made a lot of money it was a 
good play. According to this reasoning 
“In Old Kentucky” and the “Fatal 
Wedding” are better plays than “A Doll’s 
House” or the “Silver Box.” 

The question “What is a good play?” 
naturally occurs to one in this connection. 
What are the qualities which characterize 
the play of real worth? We remember 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry as 
‘a criticism of life.” Dr. Richard Burton, 
poet and educator, maintains that drama 
may be so defined—at least Arnold’s 
phrase is “happily descriptive of what a 
play should contain as a center from 
which radiate a living organism.” Dr. 
Burton asserts that a play without an 
opinion of life beneath it is a flabby in- 
vertebrate. “It may be said,” continues 
this critic “that the rational pleasure in 
any piece of work that gets a hearing in 
‘the play house is in ratio to the idea it 
contains, the criticism of life it offers, the 
oneness of purpose in steadily revealing 
it and the skill with which this is made 
manifest.” 

Henry Arthur Jones, the English play- 
wright, says that the purpose of the 
drama is to represent life and to interpret 
life in terms of the theatre. He expresses 
the opinion that no writer deserves the 
name of dramatist unless he has suc- 
ceeded in representing life in terms of the 
theatre. Mr. Jones’ formula, I think, 
gives us a very good critical basis by 
which to estimate the worth of a play. 
We may ask, “Has the author presented a 
representation of life? Has he also given 
us an interpretation of life>” If he has 
succeeded in setting forth both a represen- 
tation and interpretation of life he has 
written a great drama. If it be a repre- 
sentation or an imitation of life he has 
done good work, but if his play is neither 
a representation nor an interpretation of 
life it is not to be considered seriously. 

Mr. Hamilton has replied to the query, 
“What is wrong with our drama?” in a 
few terse and truthful sentences. “It will 


be seen,” he says, “that the few play- 
wrights in America who are _ honestly 
ambitious to represent life truly, in order 
to interpret life nobly, are condemned to 


struggle single-handed against the em- 
battled negligence of the public and the 
managers and the theatrical reviewers. 
The public doesn’t. want to be told the 
truth. It wants to be amused. The man- 
agers don’t want dramatic art. They 
want what the public wants. The theatri- 
cal reviewers are not interested in the 
drama. They judge the value of a play 
in proportion to the number of nights it 
seems destined to run in the metropolis 
and consequently consider “Peg O’ My 
Heart” a more important work than 
Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon.” 


Thus has Mr. Hamilton summed up the 
various causes contributing to the de- 
generacy of our drama. Now what are 
we going to do about it? How are we to 
educate the public to a proper apprecia- 
tion of worthy drama? It seems, one 
must admit, a rather hopeless task. The 
younger generation has come under the 
degrading influence of a certain class of 
sensational motion pictures in which life 
is caricatured and rendered grossly ab- 
surd. On the legitimate stage managers 
provide salacious farces, inconsequential 
fairy stories and melodramas fraught with 
theatricality. Plays that represent or in- 
terpret life are very few and half of 
these are played only at special matinees. 


There is in this country an intelligent 
minority that is sick of the drivel pro- 
vided by the commercial manager. This 
minority has expressed a wish for some- 
thing better—something in the form of 
drama—which at least—does not offend 
its sense of sanity. This laudable desire 
doubtless inspired the Little Theatre 
movement. The Little Theatre, however, 
fails to aid the suffering drama to any 
appreciable extent. It is not even a good 
crutch. With perhaps two exceptions the 
Little Theatres of the country have no pro- 
fessional players and fine plays demand 
capable players to interpret them. The 
best that can be said of the Little Theatre 
is that it stands as an earnest protest 
against present conditions and serves to 
stimulate greater interest in dramatic art. 

Of course we all know what the Mu- 
nicipal theatre would do for the drama, 
but there is little use to talk of such an 
institution. At the present stage of our 
social evolution one might as well dis- 


cuss a voyage to the moon as to waste 
words in extolling the virtues of the 
theatre owned and conducted by a mu- 
nicipality. That would be regarded as 
an absolute waste of the people’s money 
even though it were shown to be a profit- 
able investment. Then, too, it wouldn’t 
be the conventional thing for a city to 
conduct a playhouse. The school house 
—yes, but not the theatre with its un- 
dreamed of possibilities as an educational 
factor. 

The Republic of France maintains four 
playhouses which fact would in no way 
impress our law-makers with the impor- 
tance of National theatres in America 
directed by officials of the Government 
having anything to do with the “show 
business!”” Preposterous! A_ theatre 
presenting only the best drama in the 
most artistic way would still be looked 
upon as “show shop” and no State, to 
say nothing of the Nation, could possibly 
maintain theatres of all things! As one 
writer has observed: 


“Here is the most democratic of all 
story telling, corresponding to a deep dra- 
matic instinct with rootages in play, in 
religion, in the universal love of life, in- 
fluencing untold thousands daily, millions 
of human beings every year, its use or 
abuse offering a vital, practical educa- 
tional problem in the United States. 
What is being done? Do we realize what 
the playhouse is? Have we a Govern- 
ment ofhcer, National, municipal, or State 
to supervise the theatre? No, you reply, 
that were grotesque. But we have a con- 
servator of our forests; are the souls of 
people not worth as much as sticks and 
stones? Is there not here a sacrifice to 
the great god Mammon?” 


Iowa and Wisconsin, it may be said, 
have introduced bills in their respective 
legislatures requesting the municipal con- 
trol and encouragement of playhouses. 
This, at least, is an encouraging sign, but 
I doubt very much if the municipal 
theatre shall become a reality in many, 
many years. If so it will be due to the 
efforts of those custodians of culture—the 
women of America. There are those who 


are making fervent appeals to the people 
to save the drama, but these evangelistic 
entreaties will avail practically nothing 
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in my opinion. A noted New York pastor 
pleads as follows: 

“You will battle with unalterable de- 
termination against the commercialism of 
the playhouse of today, and you will 
never cease your efforts until you have 
rescued the noble dramatic art from the 
unholy hands that today are strangling it 
to death. You will never be content until 
you see dramatic art realigned, where it 
normally belongs, with our schools and 
universities and controlled, as our educa- 
tional system is, by the enlightened and 
moral elements of each community.” 


Such sentiment deserves our applause 
even though it fall on unheeding ears. 
The writer believes that the drama’s 
present struggle for existence will con- 
tinue until its importance is recognized by 
the colleges and universities of our land. 
When young men and women are taught 
to regard drama as an art of authorship 
and are given the opportunity to study 
it in its technical development under com- 
petent instructors they will not be satisfied 
with such frothy, meaningless plays as 
are now being offered for their enter- 
tainment. | 

They will not only resent poor crafts- 
manship, but will also resent having their 
intelligence insulted. They will know 
good drama and will demand it. A far 
more critical and discriminating taste will 
prevail and plays written in the short 
space of three days, as I have known 
them to be, will no longer add to the 
disgrace of the playhouse. That the 
drama will be made a part of the uni- 
versity course is the opinion of a number 
of prominent educators. One well known 
teacher would make the study of the 
drama an integral part of the work to 
receive regular college credit. He would 
teach the students its literary history and 
the laws governing its construction that 
they may more fully comprehend its 
worth as a work of art. It is true that the 
plays of Shakespeare are studied in our 
public schools, but since Shakespeare’s 
time play construction, like architecture, 
has changed very much. A gentleman 
of Norway, a Mr. Ibsen, wrought the 
change but I venture to say that ten per 
cent of all high school graduates know 
very little of the great Norwegian 
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dramatist whose technic, as exhibited in 
his later plays, has so profoundly in- 
fluenced dramatic construction in recent 
years. 

The British Drama League has begun 
an agitation for the study of dramatic art 
in the schools of England—educational 
rather than vocational in purpose—and 
the emancipation of our own drama rests 
with out institutions of learning. It is to 
the school that we must look for the 
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growth of culture among the masses and 
with it a deeper appreciation of drama 
and a clearer realization of its civilizing 
influence. This will no doubt come in 
time. The drama is as old as the 
crumbled ruins of ancient Greece and it 
is unthinkable that progressive America 
with her idealistic tendencies will not 
eventually add her glorious page to the 
history of the dramatic literature of the 
world. 


AT THE BEE RANCH 


Grace Atherton Dennen. 


Over the hills to Tropico 
In the light of glowing skies, 


And well I know where the canyon ends 


And where the mountains rise. 


The beckoning road leads on and out, 


Out to the canyon’s rim, 
Deep inlaid like a cup of jade, 
With morning’s gold abrim. 


Over the hills to Tropico, 

And Elspeth waits me there, 

With eyes as blue as the wild buckthorn 
And the sunlight caught in her hair. 
Bees adrift on a sea of bloom 

Gather their sweets for her, 

And the orchard ways are rainbow maze 


And a sheen of gossamer. 


Over the hills to Tropico, 

And the world left many a mile. 
Only the tender blue of her eyes, 
The shy, glad grace of her smile. 


Only the sunlit, scented hour, 


The murmyrous hum of the bees, 
The broken speech of each to each 
And the blossoming almond trees. 


| 


From A Clear 
Sky 
By 
Caroline Katherine Franklin 


exact, the letter of recommendation 

that did not belong to me—which 
started me on what appeared to be a wild- 
goose chase. 


| I WAS the finding of a letter—to be 


At breakfast Mrs. Wallace, with whom — 


I boarded, said: 

“You must have dressed in a hurry, Mr. 
Harrington.” 

“How so?” I countered, feeling the 
color rise to my temples as I| hastily looked 
myself over for possible omissions of 
toilet. 

“You've got your tie on wrong-side 
out. Now, for land’s sake, don’t attempt 
any new venture today, unless you wear 
the tie as it is all day.” 

I laughed as | unconsciously put up my 
hand; my accurate sense of touch verified 
her statement. Smiling my acknowledg- 
ment of her criticism, I left my coffee to 
cool and rushed upstairs. 

When I returned she said: 

“You'll meet a jigsaw puzzle, and 
there'll be no picture on the cover of the 
box to help you work it out.” 

I didn’t like the way she said it. She 
had all the positiveness of a claims agent. 
I hastily swallowed my coffee and was 
ready for the day. She was a motherly 
soul, and her sweet old face was radiant 
as she put a caressing hand upon my arm 
and came clear to the door with me. 

“It’s going to be a hot day,” she sagely 
remarked, “there goes Walter Peebles 
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without his gloves, his coat on his arm.” 

““No excuse for starting a day like that 
here. It never gets hot enough,” I re- 
plied. “‘He’s failed to sell an insurance 
policy, and is all heated up over it.” With 
that I stepped out on the porch. “T’'ll 
not be his next victim. He’s worried me 
for the last time, Mrs. Wallace.” 

She laughed good-naturedly as she 
said: “Goodbye.” 

I had no more than turned from Park 
boulevard into Maple street when my eyes 
landed on a white envelope of ordinary 
size. Naturally, I stooped and picked it 
up, and read: 

“To Whom It May Concern”—written 
in a feminine hand. 

I drew out the flap and the folded 


sheet. 
“To Whom It May Concern: 


“It is a pleasure to write of Miss Carmen 
Rois. I have known her all her life. She is 
original and lovable in character, abounding in 
good-will, co-operative in spirit and greatly loved 
by children as well as by all who know her. She 
is particularly clever with her pen and brush, 
and appreciative of anything artistic. 

“She has more than usual capability in teach- 
ing, and | am sure will prove a success as a 
kindergarten teacher. 

“Very sincerely, 


“MINERVA PHILLIPS.” 


My ideal was here, all done up in writ- 
ing—the only place I ever expected to find 
her. And it was just such a girl that I 
was mooning about when | tied my tie 
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wrong-side out. Good as Mrs. Wallace 
was, | was tired of boarding. I wanted 
a home of my own, and would have had 
one long before; but my ideal demanded 
too much. 

I turned the letter over, and looked 
again into the envelope. No address of 
any kind. “The girl must exist,” I mur- 
mured, echoing the thought now fixed in 
my mind; “and surely she still needs this 
letter of recommendation.” I replaced 
the letter in its envelope, carefully folding 
in the flap, stuck it into my pocket, and 
stood still, trying to make up my mind 
how to find the owner. 

“I'll stop at The Tribune office and put 
an advertisement in the evening paper,” 
I reasoned. 

A resounding whack between my shoul- 
ders brought me out of a fog of specula- 
tion; | turned quickly to be confronted by 
Walter Peebles. 

“Early as it is, old chap, I’ve lost two 
good prospects this morning. Some women 
reason that they make a man feel good 
by asserting: ‘What would I want insur- 
ance for? Why, if anything happened to 
you, I couldn’t live.’ | heard that twice— 
word for word. Now, see here, Harring- 
ton, you can’t put me off.” 

“Who'd I insure for, I'd like to know?” 
I parried. 

“Take a Sick and Accident,” he 
pleaded, “if you won't take out a Life 
policy. You could make a Life policy 
payable to your estate,” he added quickly. 

Would you believe it? That fellow 
talked to me steadily for one straight 
hour. After what Mrs. Wallace said, I'd 
have shot myself before I'd have taken 
out a Health and Accident policy; so, to 
get rid of him, | ventured: 

“If you can locate one Carmen Rois, 
and deliver the policy to her and tell her 
to found a kindergarten, should | kick 
the bucket, it’s a go.” 

Walter Peebles grinned, showing white 
even teeth; put on his coat; reached into 
the upper left-hand pocket; fished out two 
cigars and offered me my choice. I took 
one, bit off the end and lighted a match, 
holding it for him to get a light, and then 
lighted my own cigar, taking an apprais- 
ing puff of the weed. Peebles reached 
into his right-hand pocket, drew out his 


inseparable gloves, and began to put them 
on. Peebles was happy. 

“Where am I to find this Carmen 
Rois 

“That's your business!” exclaimed. 
“You seem to have the power to turn 
things your way.” 

And will you believe me when I tell you 
what happened ? 

“Excuse me a minute, Harringion! [| 
want to see a fellow, ‘round the corner. 
Won't be gone but just a minute. Wait 
for me here.” 

Wonderingly, I watched him disappear, 
turning down Fifth street. — 

A few moments later he rejoined me. 
His face wore a satisfied smirk as he re- 
marked, casually: 

“IT made an appointment with our ex- 
aminer, Doctor John McDonald. He'll 


be ready for you at three this afternoon.” 


“Now, remember,” | cautioned, “if you 
don’t find Miss Carmen Rois, | absolutely 
refuse to take the policy.” 

“T’'ll find her,” he cut in, cock-suredly. 
“Now, Mr. Harrington—” And he bom- 
barded me with questions, filling out a 
blank as fast as I answered. I never saw 
a man write so fast. 


This was all a farce. I wasn’t going to 
die. But for once | really admired 
Peebles’ nerve, though I'll admit he fretted 
me terribly writing with his glove on. 
Was Carmen Rois short, tall, dark, or 
fair? Her name sounded Spanish. | 
wondered idly. I wondered, too, if she 
had become discouraged, and had left the 
town. 

After I had answered question after 
question, I again warned him: 

“If you don’t locate her, it’s all off!” 

“All I’m asking you to do is to go to 
Doctor McDonald at three, and leave the 
rest to 

“Where are you going to look for her 
first >” | questioned as he carefully folded 
the application which | had signed, and 
put it into a red leather wallet. 

“T'll run across her. Don’t give your- 
slef the least uneasiness—let me do the 
worrying for you. But I'll produce the 
lady.” 


“The dickens you will! Do you know 
her?” 
“No. But I'll find someone who does. 


Good day. Don’t forget to go to Doctor 
McDonald’s office at three,” he called, 
running for his car and leaving me be- 
wildered on the street corner. 


I looked at my watch. When I left my 
boarding place I had plenty of time to 
walk; but it was too late now. The car 
had left; but I crossed the street to wait 
for the next one. While I waited, | 
pictured a beautiful girl to fit the name— 
Carmen Rois. A girl with rich, olive skin, 
clear and soft as the petals of a rose; 
dark, liquid eyes; and hair—a peck of it, 
at least—blue-black, like a crow’s wing. 
Tall? Or short? Thin? . Or fat? I 
made up my mind that she MUST be 
small and slender. 

Three times during the morning I called 
up Peebles, but he was out. At noon 1 
went to the garage, got out my roadster 
and took a spin. I had taken time to put 
in the advertisement, regardless of 
Peebles’ confidence; and as soon as the 
afternoon paper was out | bought it, and 
eagerly turned to the Personals. Yes, 
there was my advertisement. I phoned 
to Mrs. Wallace and told her about finding 
the letter and what I had done. She 
promised to keep Miss Rois until 1 could 
get home, providing the young lady called 
in answer to my advertisement. 


I almost ran a half dozen people down 
as I drove my car through the crowded 
streets, my eyes on a vision of a home 
with a garden, sheltered behind a lilac 
hedge; of Carmen waiting for me in the 
evening, while a yellow Roller canary in a 
brass cage hanging on the porch sang his 
most impassioned song; of rabbit hutches 
in the back yard, full of white rabbits, all 
named. (There had been rabbits in the 
back yard at home, when I was a boy). 
But always my thoughts returned to the 
girl waiting for me, a rose in her dark 
hair; a smile on the lips that, held up for 
my kiss, were pouted into.a carmine bud. 

I could not help realizing what this day 
—this day, the greatest of my life—meant 
to me. I had no appetite for lunch. The 
thought of food was distasteful to me. 
Eat! I could eat any day; but not any 
day could | fall in love. 

I had to confess to myself that this 
Carmen Rois was taking up my time to 
the exclusion of everything and everybody 
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else. “Mrs. Bruce Harrington,” I mused 
while | awaited my turn in the sumptu- 
ously appointed office of Doctor John 
McDonald. | wice | pulled my chair away 
from the richly paneled wainscoating of 
oak; and again the rocking chair slipped 
back. I arose and picked up a magazine 
from the large center table. I had never 
been so restless. 

“Four ahead of you,” the attendant 
said, as the door opened to admit a lady. 


-I did not realize that she was address- 
ing me, nor, evidently, did the elderly 
woman, gowned in deep mourning, who 
had just entered. The nurse must have 
seen that both of us had taken the remark 
personally; but she made no effort to 
correct the error as she crossed the room, 
day-book in hand and asked: 

“Your mame and_ address, 
madam 

This is a cash visit. I am rather in a 
hurry, and the name is immaterial. , Will 
the Doctor see me soon >?” 

“There are five ahead of you, madam.” 


“If I could see him for just a moment 
it would be such an accommodation! My 
errand is urgent.” 

Overhearing the conversation, I waited 
until the nurse had resumed her seat and 
her tasks at the oak desk with its con- 
venient telephone and necessary appur- 
tenances. 

“T shall be glad to let the lady have my 
turn,” | offered. 

The message delivered, the woman in 
black gave me a cordial nod of thanks. 
I tried to read the magazine; but there 
was the picture before my mental vision 
of Carmen with a rose in her hair, waiting 
to welcome me home. At last, it was my 
turn to go in. 

“Well, young man,” said Doctor John 
McDonald, “you quite won the little old 
lady’s heart by giving up your turn to 
her. She was in haste to return home to 
her daughter, who has a spliting head- 
ache. So! You are going to take out 
an insurance policy for $5000 >” 


I felt foolish but tried to look serious. 

“Yes. You'll laugh at me when I tell 
you that I don’t even know the woman 
I’ve named beneficiary. That is, I only 
know her name.” 


The buzzer at his desk had ouadd 
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several times announcing the arrival of 
other patients; but we chatted as if we 
had all the time in the world, and were 
going to use as much as we wanted to. 

“I’ve examined many, many applicants 
for insurance in my eighteen years of 
practice; but I'll swear this is the first 
time I’ve examined an applicant who 
didn’t know in whose favor he was getting 
his life insured!” 

The doctor took off his glasses, idly 
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swirling them around his right forefinger 
and looking at me as he leaned back in 
his swivel chair. 

“We-ll,” I haltingly explained, on the 
defensive, “I’ve had an insurance agent 
pestering the life out of me for the past 
year and a half. He’s talked a lung out 
of himself and a leg off’n me. I only 
know of one person I’d be willing to die 
for. That is, I don’t knew her, but | 
hope to,” I concluded, lamely. 


[To Be Continued] 


THE ELEMENTS 


By Arthur Lawrence Bolton. 


“Ten million years and more have we 
Worked on this ragged scenery, 

And now the human ants sublime, 

Our summits mount, our glaciers climb, 
And with an egotism bold, 

Where’er they hook their little hold, 
Or even cast their captious eyes, 

On towering peak, or vaulted skies, 
They lay a petty, boastful claim, 

And give our mighty works a name.” 


“At Kelley’s Kamp they spend a week, 
And cast their flies in Murphey’s Creek, 
They amble over Olsen’s Bridge, 
And chase the Jacks up Jones’ Ridge. 
They sweat and toil toward Kenyon Peak, 
Get out of breath and can not speak, 
And where they halt to rest and pant, 
They name the spot Point Elegant.” 


““And so you wander where you may, 
By mighty falls, “neath giants gray, 
On every side their hand is seen, 
In placards white and placards green; 
This monarch of the woods you see, 
Is named for Governor McKee, 
That yonder, oldest living thing, 
For Major-General Amos King.” 


“For us it is to bide our time, 
Our work shall last, so let them climb, 
Let them wander in and out, 
Fall and groan and sing and shout, 
Through countless eons of silence break, 
We shall forebear, for pity’s sake, 
For though their coming seems a sin, 
We know that in the end we win.” 
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Mastering the Elements 


What Came of Jack Gray's Excessive Water Bills. 


By Louise Keller 


ACK GRAY turned from a survey 
of the water bill for the month of 
July, with a bitter exclamation. 

“Winifred, come here!” he shouted, 
nervously rolling and lighting a cigarette. 

Obedient to his masterful request, Mrs. 
Gray made her appearance with a warm 
smile, for she was accustomed to her hus- 
band’s rough but kindly nature, and had 
a pretty good reason to know the cause 
of his ill humor. 

“Price of soap gone up again, Jack?” 
she asked. 

“Just look over this water bill here!”’ 
cried her husband ignoring her question. 

“Gracious! Robbery! Even for water 
in a desert, it’s outrageous, Jack.” 

“I’m going to quit the laundry business. 
It’s a losing game in Central and Southern 
California, where water is so dear,” pro- 
tested Gray. “And the worst is yet to 
come,” he added. 

According to the angry laundryman, 
water would become dearer, as the dry 
country was being settled up rapidly, and 
every drop of water was needed for irri- 
gation. 

“This State of California is most as big 
as France with forty millions of people, 
and when we have fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions down in this hot; dry part, where is 
all the water coming from to run the 
laundries? Who can pay the price them 
water profiteers will be demanding? Only 
multimillionaires can wear a laundered 
shirt on Sunday.” 

“If we was only up at our old home 
place in Del Norte county, Jack,” said the 
laundryman’s perspiring wife. A hundred 
inches of rain a year I guess, and the 
rivers running full all the time. I never 


heard of no water companies up in Del 
Norte, Jack.” 

“No chance for them; they'd have to 
pay people to take the water away.” 


The family’s conversation was inter- 
rupted by the telephone. Poor, over- 
worked, hot and weary Mrs. Gray 
answered the call. 

“Hello! Who do you want? Yes, this 
is Gray’s Laundry—yes Gray’s Randsburg 
Laundry—” 

‘Located in the hottest hole this side of 
hell,” interrupted Jack Gray himself, 
looking up from his bills. “Who's at the 
phone, Winifred >” 

“Some man—he’s callin’ you down— 
says you're not running a laundry, but a 
mint.” 

“He does? That’s all the gazook 
knows—le’me give him an earful.” Jack 
grabbed the phone. 

“Who is this? Oh, it’s you—Jerry 
Prather. Believe me, Jerry, if you was 
paying the water bills of this blame laun- 
dry in the desert you’d wonder how we do 
washing so cheap—yes, | said cheap— 
C-H-E-A-P—I ain’t no profiteer! I just 
wisht I had a miner’s job like yours. How 
quick I’d chuck this wash-house and tell 
the water company brigands to go to —” 

Mrs. Gray, who was ironing the 
wrinkles out of a pair of miner’s overalls, 
broke into the conversation. 

“Ask Jerry Prather if he’s coming to 
the dance at Union Hall, Jack.” 

Gray did as requested, but Jerry was 
doubtful until informed that the laundry- 
man’s attractive sister Elaine was ex- 
pected from her home at Crescent City, 
Del Norte, and would attend the dance. 

“Elaine is a great girl,” declared Jack 
Gray. “You had better make her ac- 
quaintance. She might take a fancy to 
you if you washed some of the mud off 
your face and put on a clean shirt, Jerry. 


‘She’s the belle of Crescent City.” 


“Where’s that place?” 
“Up in Del Norte county—up toward 
the Oregon Coast where it rains 365 days 
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a year—and then some. That’s the place 
for water.” 

“Why don’t you pipe it in here and 
make some money out of your old wash- 
house ?” 

“Gee! If I could only utilize that 
free water up there, I’d be a millionaire, 
Jerry,”’ moaned the hard-pressed laundry- 
man. 

“Well, I guess I'll have to take in the 
dance at Union Hall, Jack, if I don’t blow 
myself up with a blast of dynamite in the 
Hoodoo mine, same as Bill Stafford done 
to himself last month. Tell sister Elaine 
to keep a dance or two for me, Jack. 
See you later, old pard.” 


“Jerry*is coming to the dance—if he 
don’t blow himself up with dynamite,” re- 
ported the laundryman to his wife, as he 
turned away from the phone and resumed 
his dissatished examination of the big 
water bills. 

“Jerry Prather will never blow himself 

up—not if he set off a million tons of 
dynamite,” answered the wife, pausing in 
her ironing. “‘He’s the best miner on the 
Pacific Coast—or anywheres else, they 
say.” 
_ “All you women is crazy about him— 
because he’s a good looker and is always 
ioshing—an’ he ain’t married,” growled 
the disgruntled husband, over his ac- 
counts. 

It was true that the fair sex liked Jerry 
Prather—and so did everybody in the 
Randsturg district, except big Bill 
Stafford, one of his fellow-workers in the 


Hoodoo mine. 


Bill had the reputation of being the 
crack miner of the Pacific Coast until 
Jerry Prather appeared on the scene. Bill 
~as the reverse of Jerry in most ways, 
and nobody dropped any tears when the 
Desert Tocsin. in its Friday edition, an- 
nounced that Bill had injured himself by 
a premature blast on the 1300-foot level, 
and would be confined to his bunkhouse 
for a month or so. Lucky he didn’t 
cause wholesale disaster, the Tocsin 
added. 

“That feller knows too much—you 
can’t tell the guy nothing, nohow!” was 
the way the mine foreman, Fred Terry, 
‘informed the superintendent about the 
accident. “I advised him to be careful 


how he set the blasts off in the 1300 level, 
but he goes at it as if he was handlin’ 
Fourth O” July firecrackers. Well! He’ll 
be in the hospital for a month. Who'd 
we better put in his place?” —~ 

“Jerry Prather,”” answered the super- 
intendent. “He knows the mining game 
from start to finish, and is always invent- 
ing something new that works all right.” 

“Jerry will do,” confirmed the foreman. 
He sure is a wonder at inventions.” 

In the two months that Bill Stafford 
was trying to get out of the hospital, Jerry 
Prather made such a record in blasting 
that the miners felt as safe as if they were 
at home in bed. 

“He’s invented a new-fangled way of 
touching off the big blasts with electricity 
that makes accidents impossible. Jerry is 
a wonder as an inventor. Edison ain’t 
got nothing on him,” declared the admir- 
ing foreman to the mine superintendent. 


Jerry became more popular every day 
with the mining population. When big 
Bill Stafford came out of the hospital and 
heard so much praise of his hated rival, 
he had a relapse and it was two weeks 
more before he was able to be around. 

Though still walking with a limp, Bill 
decided to participate in the ball at Union 
Hall where all the miners were going. 


The dance at Union Hall was a great 
social success. Everybody who amounted 
to anything in the district was present. 
The floor had been waxed till it almost 
required the agility of a fly to walk over 
it. The band, though of local talent, was 
excellent, and the supper was a triumph 
of the culinary art, supplemented by 
canned luxuries. 

Jack Gray was on the reception com- 
mittee, and had as much as he could 
attend to, introducing his pretty sister, 
Elaine to his many acquaintances. The 
procedure was the same in every case, as 
in that of Jerry Prather, who was one of 
the first to enjoy a dance with her: 


“Shake hands, Jerry, with my sister. 
Elaine, shake hands with my friend, Jerry 


’ Prather, that you’ve heard me speak so 


much about. Now both of you go and 
dance, and don’t waste time and music!” 
Elaine Gray being vivacious as well as 
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pretty, was soon the center of interest for 
all the unmarried miners. Most of them 
had never seen Del Norte and they 
listened with interest to her descriptions of 
giant pines and redwoods, and above all 
to the narratives about the great abund- 
ance of water and the stories of swim- 
ming and fishing in the rivers. 


“Hum!” growled big Bill Stafford, “I 
never seen a river in Caleeforny deep 
enough to drown a grasshopper.” 

“I guess there’s lots of things in Cali- 
fornia you know more about than cold 
water!”’ retorted Elaine, who resented the 
fling at her native State. 


Notwithstanding the rebuff, Bill hung 
around the pretty visitor from Crescent 
City when he was not busy in the refresh- 
ment booth, where something stronger 
than a quarter-of-one-per-cent was avail- 
able, it was whispered. 

The mine foreman advised Bill to be 
— but his words were wasted. 

“Remember, Bill, you’re not strong on 
your legs yet,” he warned him. “Don’t 
be sashaying too much on that slippery 
floor that’s like greased ice.” 

“I’m of voting age!” was Bill’s reply. 

After Elaine Gray had refused three 
times in succession to dance with him, and 
had favored Jerry Prather, Bill proceeded 
to do a solitaire shimmie dance in the 
middle of the floor, and getting his legs 
tangled came down with a crash that 
caused thoughts of earthquake. The 
foreman and a couple of husky miners 
carried him off and Jerry Prather had a 
monopoly of the fair Elaine for the re- 
mainder of the night and morning—as the 
dance was still going merrily at day- 
break. 

After such a strenuous night, nobody 
felt like going back to work in the mines, 
except Jerry Prather, who had to prepare 
for important blasts to open up the ore 
vein in the Hoodoo mine. The foreman 
was ready to go with him, and the pair 
were shaking hands with Jack Gray and 
his wife and Elaine, when a strange 
purring noise was heard in the fleckless 
sky of the desert. A crowd gathered at 
once, and in a few second a flying ma- 
chine—a tiny speck in the unbroken blue 
—was discovered by a keen-eyed fron- 


tiersman. Some army aviator on an ex- 
perimental trip, thought the deeply inter- 
ested observers. 


The sharp-visioned frontiersman was 
the first to discover that there were 
women on the flying machine. The wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs was observed. Soon 
the visitors from the skies landed amon 
the miners and increased the astonish- 
ment. All the women were painted and 
bedizzened to the last degree, and the 
men were arrayed as for a drama. That 
in fact, was their purpose. 


“We've just flown up from Los Angeles 
to find the right location for a new desert 
picture we're making,” announced the 
director. “If any of you people want to 
make a few dollars, get into the picture 
with us and let the camera man begin to 
shoot. We're in a hurry, as we have to 


be back by 3 o'clock.” 

““There’s progress for you!” com- 
mented Jerry Prather to the - foreman. 
“In a few hours them actors fly here from 
Los Angeles and in a few more they will 
be back at their studio. Isn’t it won- 
derful!” 

“It sure is a wonder. 
ahead, Jerry.” 


The two men started away for the 
Hoodoo mine and left the local population 
squeezing into the picture—miners’ fami- 
lies, Indians, burros, mules and dogs. 
Jerry was very thoughtful and silent. 

“This flying machine gives me a great 
idea!” he remarked to the foreman. 

All the way to the mine and when they 
were down on the lower levels he kept 
talking about aviation and his big idea. 
Suddenly he turned to the foreman and 
asked: | 

~““Would you come in on a stock com- 
pany and put some money in it, Fred >” 

“That depends on what kind of a com- 
pany. 

“An industrial company, with a new 
idea!” 

“Whose idea—your own idea, Jerry>” 

“Yes, my own.” 

“I'd back you to the last cent, Jerry. 
I'll take $5000 worth of stock—and I 
know the superintendent will come in big 
on it. What’s the idea>”’ 

“Call a meeting of all the boys in the © 
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next couple of days and I'll lay the whole 
thing before them, Fred.” 

Before the meeting of. prospective 
stockholders was held at Union Hall, the 
superintendent of the Hoodoo had $50,- 
000 guaranteed to back Jerry Prather’s 
new idea. So much confidence had the 
miners in him, that they asked few 
questions. “We've trusted him with our 
lives in the mine,” they said, “and we 
sure can trust him: with our savings.” 
Nothing had transpired as to the character 
of Jerry’s new idea, except that it was 
something in the aeroplane line. 


“That guy expects to go into the movie 
picture business with Elaine Gray as lead- 
ing lady, I'll bet,” hazarded big Bill 
Stafford, but he got little encouragement 
in his ill-natured sarcasm. He had a 
front seat at the prospective stockholders’ 
. meeting in Union Hall, not with the inten- 
tion of helping the mysterious enterprise 
but knocking it. 

“Before we puts up our good money 
on this big idea—of the wonderful in- 
ventor from the Hoodoo mine—whatever 
it is, wouldn’t it be a good idea for him 
to get up on the stage and give us a spiel 
—throw some real light on the subject. 
I understand it’s some sort of airplane 
scheme. Is that so, Mr. Prather >” 


“That's just it,” answered Jerry, as he 
mounted the platform. “I propose to 
introduce aviation into the laundry in- 
dustry,” 

“Ha-ha!” chuckled big Bill. “‘Ain’t 
Charlie Chaplin ahead of you on them 
kind of comedies >?” 

“The stockholders in the Pacific Coast 
Aerial Laundry Association will find this 
enterprise no farce but a winner from the 
start. Just keep your ears open and your 
mouth closed, Bill, and you'll learn all 
about it. (Loud cheers from the crowd). 

With remarkable clearness and concise- 
ness, the young inventor outlined his 
plans. 

Water was precious as gold in parts of 
the State, while in other parts it was 
running to waste every day in billions of 
gallons. 

“Every laundry in the hot, dry dis- 
tricts will have to close up unless the 
price of water can be reduced,” declared 


Jerry. 
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“You've said something!” shouted Jack 
Gray. 

The flying machine would enable the 
suffering laundries of the arid and hot 
regions to utilize the waters of the coast 
rivers almost as if they lay at the doors. 
The soiled clothes could be gathered up 
at depots and shot away in flying ma- 
chines, as the actors are shot out of Los 
Angeles to required locations and shot 
back in a few hours. Distance would be 
annihilated. The Pacific Coast Aerial 
Laundry Association could perform all its 
laundering at Crescent City with electric 
machines worked at a very small cost. 
The wet wash could be promptly strung 
to the wings of the biplanes, triplanes, or 
if necessary, the eight-winged planes. A 
spin in the air would dry the clothes with- 
out any expense, for drying houses 
heated by expensive coal or fuel oil. In 
fact the planes flying to the depots to 
gather soiled clothes, could carry along 
the wet wash strung to the wings and 
bring it back dry as a cinder. Thus won- 
derful efficiency could be promoted. 


The only waste motion would be in 
dampeninng the dried clothes so that they 
could be ironed. That, too, could be 
overcome by slightly changing the route 
of the aeroplanes so as to fly under the 
steady fall of rain drops near the Oregon 
line. The clothes would thus return to the 
laundry in shape so that they could be 
placed at once under the automatic elec- 
tric 1rons. 


“Three cheers for Jerry Prather, the 
Edison of the desert!” shouted Jack Gray. 
and Union Hall rang with the miners’ 
shouts. 

The mine superintendent of the Hoodoo 
subscribed for $20,000 more of stock. 
Big Bill Stafford tried hard to grab a 
bunch of the preferred stock, but the best 
he could get was fifteen shares of the 
common stock, at an advance of 40 per 
cent. 

Jerry Prather will assume his duties as 
president of the Pacific Coast Aerial 
Laundry Association, when he _ returns 
from his aeroplane tour of Canada and 
the Hawaiian Islands, with his attractive 
bride, the former Miss Elaine Gray, sister 
of Mr. John Greenfield Gray, superintend- 
ent of the organization. 
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Cupid’s 
Corporation 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


OR a man who had been turned 
down in one of the three great 
events of human life, Jack Marsh 


showed a surprising amount of cheerful- 


ness and energy. He fairly flew up the 
marble steps of the Whistler home, and 
his lips were puckered in a lively tune as 
he waited for Mary Whistler to appear. 

“What did he say, dear” she asked 
eagerly, when the butler was out of 
sight. 

“He said I was a presumptuous young 
upstart for aspiring to your hand,” re- 
plied Jack, testily. “He told me to go out 
and make a success of myself instead of 
buzzing around you like a bee. Why, the 
old stony face forgets that I am a rising 
young attorney.” 

“Perhaps he wants to have you keep 
on rising, Jack, dear, instead of settling 
down, as you are so keen on doing,” and 
Mary’s laugh rang out like a musical 
bell. 

“But, sweetheart, he laughed at my 
‘audacity —as he termed it, and it is 
hard to stand ridicule.” 

“I know, Jack, darling,” soothed Mary, 
“but with all his faults he’s a- dear old 
dad, and I wouldn’t marry you, dear, 
against his wishes. But I shall never 


marry any one else, if that’s some com- 
fort.” 

“You darling!” exclaimed Jack, rap- 
turously. 


“But I'll marry you yet, for | 


have a plan that will bring dad around. 
I’m going to beat him at his own game, 
and before many days | shall expect to 
dine here with you at the invitation of 
Mr. William Whistler himself.” 

After leaving his sweetheart’s home, 
Jack went directly to his office. Here he 
spent several hours in quiet reflection, 
perfecting his plans. When everything 
was clear in his mind he rang for a sten- 
ographer and dictated a number of legal 
documents. When the neatly typewritten 
pages were laid before him he called up 
a number of his club friends and asked 
them to meet him at his own rooms at 
once, on a matter of the most urgent busi- 
ness. He had barely time to reach his 
rooms and start packing a suit case when 
a quartette of young men entered, with- 
out the formality of a knock. 

They were Jack’s best friends, and 
when his scheme was presented, they all 
egreed enthusiastically to help him. And 
so, amidst much lively bantering, there 
sprang into existence a corporation which 
assumed the name of “Defiance Water 
Power Company.” 

Jack had already prepared the 
necessary legal documents, and these his 
friends signed as incorporators. Officers 
were elected and all necessary business 
attended to. 


Early the next morning Jack descended 
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from the warm Pullman into the keen 
mountain air of Grand Gulch. The first 
rays of the rising sun were gilding the 
snow-capped peaks above him, and the 
yellow light of a hanging lamp in a lunch- 
room across the street had not yet suc- 
cumbed to the power of Old Sol. After 
a hasty survey of the scattered collection 
of shacks which comprised the munici- 
pality of Grand Gulch, Jack picked up his 
grips and made for the beckoning light. 
Entering the building, he found behind 
the counter a man who was inclined to be 
lequacious, and while frying the bacon 
and eggs the fellow’s tongue wagged to 
such good purpose that Jack soon learned 
the lay of the land and the shortest route 
to Rattlesnake Canyon. Before the sun 
was an hour high, his burro was slowly 
climbing the steep grade which led to 
the other side of the range. He was no 
nevice in the mountains, and following 
the directions given him, it was not long 
before he reached the top of the divide 
looking down upon Rattlesnake Canyon. 


Never before had he seen such wild 
but beautiful country. it looked indeed 
like the battleheld of huge giants who had 
torn immense mountains of stone from 
one place to pile them in another. Here 
and there great white patches of sheer 
stone gleamed through the dense forest 
growth. The silvery outline of Straw- 
berry river showed plainly as it pursued 
its devious way through the canyon. 
Here and there the sparkle of a falls told 
of the precipitous character of the river 
bed. At the foot of the valley could be 
seen a small cabin, almost within the 
shadow of a narrow gulch which it 
seemed Nature had intended as a reser- 
voir site. 


As the potential possibilities of this 
wild country flashed through his mind, 
he marveled that the tremendous power 
which that distant stream could produce 
had not already been utilized. The engi- 
neering problems seemed simple, and as 
he thought of the possible results of his 
scheme, he first chuckled and then grew 
thoughtful. 

He was in the very center of a vast 
territory almost entirely dominated by 
William Whistler, one of the most power- 
ful and successful promoters and oper- 


ators on the Pacific Coast. Whistler 
counted his companies by the score, and 
his industries represented practically 
every form of human enrdeavor,—lum- 


bering, mining, railroads, waterpower de- 


velopment. It was in the latter industry 
that he excelled, and he was known to 
have tied up every water power possi- 
bility in this district. His chief lieutenant, 
George Richardson, general manager of 
all the Whistler companies, was one of the 
most capable executives in San Francisco. 
Richardson was comparatively young, 
good looking, and was an avowed and 
favored suitor for the hand of Mary 
Whistler. 

As a practicing attorney, Jack Marsh 
was thoroughly familiar not only with Mr. 
Whistler’s operations, but the manner in 
which he conducted them. He was well 
versed in land and water-right laws, and 
when the desire to show old man Whistler 
that he, too, could play the game, it was 
not long before a brilliant idea occurred 
to him to give him revenge. 


At first, his only thought had been to 
checkmate the father of his sweetheart 
and cause him to more fully appreciate 
his ability. But now he could see the 
enormous wealth that would be his should 
he carry out the power development 
scheme he had thought out. And why 
shouldn’t he? Many men had built great 
fortunes on shoestring projects of far less 
merit than this. 

He knew that under the lax laws gov- 
erning the State’s water rights he could 
acquire (as Whistler had acquired) by 
mere appropriation, every drop of water 
flowing over those glistening falls. Capi- 
tal would be eager to be used for such a 
promising purpose. 

With his mind brimful of dreams and 
plans, Jack began his descent into Rattle- 
snake Canyon. This proved to be ex- 
tremely arduous, and night was fast 
approaching when he reached the floor of 
the canyon. Following the course of the 
river, he soon skirted the side of a well- 
cultivated garden surrounding the cabin 
he had noticed that morning. As he 


approached, he discerned a gray-haired 
man seated on the porch. Much to Jack's 
‘surprise, the old man eyed him sus- 
piciously and made no overtures of wel- 
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come. Marsh’s first impulse was to pass 
on and make his own camp, but on 
second thought he realized that the suc- 
cess of his plan depended unon his enter- 
ing into friendly relations with this owner 
of the only suitable reservoir site in the 
valley. He therefore brought into play 
all of his natural charm of manner, and 
he soon had the satisfaction of seeing his 
host’s suspicions give way to a spirit of 
cordial hospitality. Through adroit ques- 
tions, Jack soon learned that the old 
settler had been harrassed for months 
by one “Black Pete” whom he readily 
surmised was one of Richardson's field 
agents. His host, who was a Swede, had 
settled in this place many years before, 
and had patented his garden spit under 
the homestead laws. In his old age, how- 
ever, a strong desire had crept upon him 
to return to his native land to pass his de- 
clining years. Black Pete, instead of 
buying the old fellow out at a reasonable 
figure, as he could have done, attempted 
to intimidate him into abandoning his 
homestead, with the result that the old 
man’s fighting blood was aroused and he 
refused to have anything whatever to do 
with him. Under these circumstances, 
Jack had little difficulty in securing a 
written option on the land before he re- 
tired for the night. 


With the good wishes of the old Swede, 
Jack departed early the next morning for 
the headwaters of Strawberry river, where 
he expected to post his appropriation 
notices. Jack knew that Whistler’s 
dummy, Black Pete, had filed on every 
inch of the waters of these streams, but 
he had also learned that Black Pete’s 
locations would expire the next morning, 
and that inasmuch as he had failed to 
commence work within the 90 days re- 
quired by the law, his appropriations 
would be invalid, and new ones could be 
acquired by himself. 


Reaching his destination, Jack patiently 
waited until the hour of midnight, and 
promptly one minute after that time he 
tacked his own notices to a tree and under 
the light of a full moon rode over the trail 
which led to Grand Gulch, where he 
could record his notices. This was accom- 
nlished by noon, and he had the satis- 


faction of knowing that he was now the 
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owner of all the water flowing in Straw- 
berry river and had the only available 
reservoir site tightly secured under option, 
all with the expenditure of only a few 
dollars. | 

His mission to the mountains ended, 
Jack took the first train back to the city. 
As soon as he could arrange it, he 
gathered together the directors of his 
company, and with great formality they 
adopted resolutions transferring all of the 
stock of the new corporation to him in 
exchange for the water rights and option. 
When the stock certificates had been 
issued to him, he endorsed over to Mary 
Whistler 49 per cent of the stock, which 
was duly issued in her name. 


“Just hang around a bit, will you 
Winters,” Jack called to one of his 
friends, as they were leaving. Winters 
was a newspaper man on one of the big 
papers. 

When alone, Jack handed to the re- 
porter a carefully prepared statement 
which he asked to have prominently dis- 
played on the financial page of next 
morning's issue of the “Blade.” 


It was to the effect that the recently 
incorporated “Defiance Water Power 
Company,” through its president, Mr. 
Jack Marsh, had just announced the com- 
pletion of plans for the construction of 
one of the largest water power projects in 
the West. It was asserted that the com- 
pany had obtained absolute control of all 
of the waters of Strawberry river, capable 
of producing 100,000 horse power. A 
splendid natural dam site had also been 
secured from the owner, Ludwig Hanssen, 
and that ample capital was available to 
carry out the project. The article closed 
with a short reference to a probable con- 
flict with the interests of Mr. Whistler. 

The next morning the financial page 
of the “Blade” was read by three people 
with varying emotions. To one it brought 
a smile, to the other two, frowns and a 
feeling akin to consternation. 

“Who is this man, Marsh?” asked Mr. 
Whistler, as his lieutenant stood before 
him. 

“I can’t say, Mr. Whistler,” replied 
Richardson. “The only Marsh I know is 
that young lawyer who spends so much 
time at your house, and he hasn’t sense 
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enough to put over a deal like this. This 
man has got us.” 

“What's that? Do you mean to say 
you haven't tied up that reservoir site,” 
demanded Whistler. 

For the first time in his life, Richard- 
son’s voice assumed an apologetic tone 
toward his superior. 

“I’m sorry to confess I have not. I left 
the matter to Black Pete, who seems to 
have balled it up. I had intended to go 
over and see the old Swede myself, but 
have been too busy, and thought the 
matter could rest.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve noticed you've been pretty 
busy iw certain quarters,” dryly remarked 


Whistler, as he indicated by a nod that 


the interview was over. 


Left alone, Whistler stared out of the 
window with unseeing eyes. It was the 
first time his lieutenant had fallen down 
on him, and it could not have happened 
at a more critical time. It was absolutely 
essential that he control the Strawberry 
dam site, for it formed the hub of an 
immense power project upon which he 
had been working, and in which a large 
portion of his fortune was invested. Of 
course he could buy the fellow out, but at 
what price? The very thought of having 
to pay heavily for something he has con- 
sidered already within his grasp, all 
through the blundering of a man he had 
always looked upon as being infallible, 
filled him with intense anger and chagrin. 

And suppose the man who had thus 
thwarted his plans should prove to be the 
young lawyer he had dismissed so con- 
temptuously as a possible son-in-law but 
a few days before. What if he had under- 
estimated the young fellow’s ability? He 
had at least shown spirit, and he recalled 
the tempestuous scene of that meeting. 

Summoning his secretary he directed 
that Jack Marsh be asked to call at his 
office as soon as possible. 

With a somewhat apologetic air the 
secretary soon returned with the state- 
ment that Mr. Marsh was very busy and 
could not vossibly leave his office. 

Mr. Whistler swallowed several times, 
with apparent effort, but made no reply. 
He attempted to look over a pile of 
letters, but seemed unable to concentrate 
his mind. Finally, with an air of decision, 


he seized his hat and gloves and dis- 
appeared through the door. 


“Gentleman to see you, sir,” and the 
ofice boy handed Jack a-card bearing 
the name: “William Whistler.” 

“Show him in when I ring,” and Jack 
turned again to his work. As the door 
closed, however, he jumped up and for 
a minute or two danced a noiseless but 
vigorous jig. [hen composing his features, 
he pressed the button. 

“Good morning, Mr. Whistler. Glad 
to see you. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Marsh,” replied his visitor with 
great dignity, as he accepted the proffered 
chair, “I called regarding the item in this 
morning's “Blade” discussing the plans 
of your new company. While I feel that 
my own interests in that section are fully 
protected, yet I thought it best to discuss 
the matter with you so as to avoid any 
future conflicts.” 

“I can assure you, Mr. Whistler, the 
Dehance Water Power Company is always 
ready to meet you on common ground, 
when our interests conflict. In this case, 
however, | can see no way in which any 
conflict can arise. Your water rights 
expired on the 3rd. | personally filed on 
the same waters a minute past midnight, 
my notice has been placed of record, and 
in the eyes of the law the waters are 
mine. In addition, I hold a written option 
to purchase the Hanssen homestead, the 
only feasible dam site in that locality.” 
And Jack smiled sweetly upon his visitor. 


“| have not yet secured the advice of 
my attorneys on the claims of your com- 
pany, pursued Mr. Whistler, “‘but this 
point will in due time be taken up.” 


“I would not ordinarily presume to 
question the judgment of the eminent 
counsel who represent you, Mr. Whistler, 
but in this instance the legal points in- 
volved are so simple and plain that our 
company feels justified in protecting its 
interests in the courts.” Both the eyes 
and tone of Jack Marsh were stern and 
steady. 

Mr. Whistler arose, and walked slowly 
toward the door. With his hand on the 
knob he turned: 


“Are you prepared to say on what 
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terms you would care to sell out whatever 
rights you claim to have?” 

“Not entirely, Mr. Whistler. I would, 
of course, have to secure the consent of 
our directors to any such proposition. As 
majority stockholder, however, I would be 
open to any reasonable proposition that 
would not mean an absolute sale of the 
rights, for | have set my heart on putting 
this deal through myself. Then, too, the 
next largest stockholder, who happens to 
be your daughter, would necessarily have 
to be consulted in a matter affecting her 


interests so materially,” and Jack delib- 
erately winked at the solemn promoter, 
though his face never changed from the 
professional expression it had maintained. 

One of Mr. Whistler’s most admirable 
traits was that he always gave in grace- 
fully when he felt he was beaten. Turn- 
ing quickly, he extended his hand. With 
a genial smile, he said: 

“Come’ out to dinner tonight, Jack, 
wont you? It will give us a chance to 
discuss this matter further, and I believe 
Mary will be glad to see you.” 


GOLD—A VISION 


Helen M. Mann. 


Good God what do we seek ? 
Both strong and weak— 
With hands outstretched 
And eyes that stare 
Groping blindly in empty air. 
And when we've clasped, 
There’s nothing there. 
Down on the earth our eyes behold 
A passing flash, perhaps of gold. 
And when our fingers close about— 
The senseless world arise and shout, 
Proclafming it a victory. 
Could they but know and see 
How scarred the flesh, and deep 
The wound from that dim gold we reap. 
Oh, could the blind but see! 


But free and happy as the day, 
The poet wanders on its way. 
The flash of gold he saw afar. 
It heralded the coming star. 
The sun sank low, 
The moon uprose. 
The poet’s soul became aglow. 
Oh, heed the poet, for he knows 
The way to live, 
The way to give. 
[he way to tread the miles before, 
We reach the endless unknown shore. 
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For High Stakes 


Social Sequel of Elaine Combeaufontaine’s Reception. 


By Pierre Valdagne 


COMBEAUFONTAINE, for 
iP the second time, said to his wife: 
“You say two thousand francs? 

“I say two thousand francs. The buffet 
and the flowers are outside that price,” 
responded Elaine. “It will be necessary 
for us to have two waiters, one valet de 
chambre, and two femmes de chambre 
for the dressing room. In addition there 
will be the orchestra. Calculate it for 
yourself. And that does not include a 
new dress for me. But Maria will re- 
model something for the occasion.” 

“You have told me that Maria wants a 
raise of wages?” 

“Yes! She asks two hundred francs.” 

“It is frightful!” 

“IT am of the same opinion. But think 
that Maria is the only servant in the 
house, which really demands three do- 
mestics.” 

“I agree with you.” 

“If my speculation in Phosphate shares 
should prove successful, | will be able to 
have as many servants as you need.” 

“If I had my way I should prefer to 
take a small apartment and keep Maria.” 

Pierre Combeaufontaine passed his 
hand upon his forehead and reflected an 
instant. Then he said in a resolute tone: 

“Etienne Liffre appears as if he wished 
to buy into the Phosphate enterprise. He 
represents a powerful group of financiers. 
More than that, he is a snob. If I invite 
him to a brilliant reception he will have a 
good opinion of my affairs. I shall pre- 
sent him to Saint Foix, to Sigoules, to 
Villamblard, to your jolly friend, 
Madame Etalans. Who risks nothing, has 
nothing.” 

“Go ahead!” said Elaine in a low tone. 

“Do you blame me?” 

“No, my poor dear. I do not blame 
You wish for the great fortune. 


you. 


You are ambitious to take part in the 
grand affairs. It is well. As for me—the 
simple life. I would love better a little 
corner in the tranquil country. This life 
of continual struggle, of pretense and in- 
trigue, fatigues and frightens me. But 
this I say to you: I shall follow where- 
ever you tell me to go.” 

She was charming-—Elaine—with her 
petit air of resignation. Very sweet, very 
sincere, one knew that she wished for a 
modest existence without ostentation. But 
she adored her husband, and Pierre Com- 
beaufontaine, more ambitious, was thrown 
in the torment. 

Until the present, he had not been for- 
tunate. He had wasted in bad specula- 
tions, his own fortune and most of 
Elaine’s. In that moment he played his 
last card. 

In fact he possessed but a few thousand 
francs. If Etienne Liffre should not put 
money into the Phosphate speculation, it 
would be the definite catastrophe for 
Pierre. 

The eclat of a grand reception there- 
fore meant much to the embarrassed 
speculator. It would appeal to the 
snobism and the narrow intelligence of 
the moneyed class. Elaine offered no 
more objections and went ahead with 
preparations for her matinee affair. 


In passing to the dining room, Madame 
Sigoules pulled the sleeve of her hus- 
band’s coat: 

“This is decidedly tres chic—quite a 
triumph for Elaine,” she whispered. 

“Very fine, very fine!” approved 
Sigoules. “One can see that this plunger 
Combeaufontaine gains all he desires. 
Look at his wife’s collar of pearls!” 

“Oh, I have seen it. It is admirable. 
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All the women are envious. Every time 
I look at it, I think it means some big 
stroke of fortune for Elaine—” 

“Come on, come on!” conciliated 
Sigoules, who knew what was passing in 
his wife’s mind. “I will present you with 
a collar of pearls like that, one of these 
days.” 

“Oh, you! If I had only a quarter of 
all that you promise me.” 

It was evident that Etienne Liffre was 
also impressed by the display of elegance. 
One could see it in his cunning eyes. The 
assembly pleased him. The mistress of 
the establishment had presented him to 
her charming friend, Madame Etalans, the 
most interesting figure of her salon. 
Elaine with a glance of the eye noted how 
much the financier was impressed. Pierre 
took advantage ot the situation to further 
his Phosphate stock scheme. 

Meanwhile Elaine perceived her maid, 
hovering around the door and making 
signs to her. 

“A man insists on seeing monsieur,” 
whispered the maid. “He excuses him- 
self for having arrived in the middle of 
madame’s reception, but it is imperative 
that he should have a word.” 

Elaine found her husband and in- 
formed him of the bizarre visit. She was 
vaguely inquiet. 

“What can the man want, Pierre>”’ 

“T shall go and see!” 

Madame Combeaufontaine returned to 
the groups of guests to entertain them 
graciously, but she nevertheless, watched 
for her husband. 

Ten minutes later Combeaufontaine re- 
appeared. He was a trifle pale. He 
caught his wife’s eye and moved near 
her. 

“Two words with you, ma cherie 

He led her toward a window 

“What is it?” asked Elaine in anxiety. 

“Good news—grand happiness! An 
employee of the ‘Credit Bordelais’ has 
come to inform me that we win a million 
francs. The lottery drawing took place 
two hours ago. A messenger has come 
to tell me the result in advance of the 
public announcement.” 


Elaine was silent for some moments, 
and trembled. 

“Are you sure, Pierre >?” 

“We have verified it. The winning 
number is the one you selected—and 
which I tried to dissuade you from choos- 
ing. Keep. silent—Control yourself— 
Tell nobody here!” 

“I understand,” said Elaine, and hus- 
band and wife separated. 

But already a fever possessed the 
young wife. She began to speak in a 
high tone. She laughed spasmodically. 
She twitted Etienne Liffer about flirting 
with Madame Etalans. Her manner 
changed much. In her gesticulations she 
broke one of the strings of her royal 
collar of pearls and, instantly, the precious 
ornaments were scattered over the carpet. 

There was a loud cry. The guests 
precipitated themselves. The women 
stooped. The men got on their knees, 
and scrambled for the beautiful globules 
Everybody was speaking at once. 

“See! I have three pearls.” 

“T have five!” 

“I have the clasp of the collar.” 

Elaine began to laugh. These fash- 
ionables crouched at her feet rejoiced 
her. She became ironical, provocant. 

“I do not wish to make you feel bad, 
but those pearls are false,” she said 
taking one and crushing it in her hand. 

They regarded her as if in a stupot, 
and while they looked at her in amaze- 
ment, she said: 

“What would you have? Appearance 
and pretense mean nothing to me any 
more. Since five minutes ago, I have no 
more need of display and glitter and 
make-believe. Since five minutes Pierre 
and I have no need of anything or any 
person on earth.” 


The Combeaufontaines have taken 
refuge in the provinces. And happily so! 
Nobody could ever pardon Elaine for 
showing such scandalous delight at being 
able to evade all the lies and deception 
and imbecility of the fashionable world. 


Freemen’s Problems 


Is Search for Perfect Government a Foolish and Hopeless Quest? 


By Thomas E. Flynn 


UR local politicians continue to ex- 
press concern because the numbers 

of registered voters who actually 
go to the polls continue to shrink, al- 
though extraordinary efforts are taken 
to make registration and voting con- 
venient for all. In fact the home-regis- 
tration arrangements have been carried 
so far as to border on the ridiculous. 

It was promised by political optimists 
that the open primary election would af- 
ford honest and patriotic candidates an 
opportunity to be nominated, and that 
public offices would be filled with worthy 
and responsible officials. None of that 
rainbow prophecy has come true. Far 
from being an agency of purification and 
eficiency in government, the open pri- 
mary has proved to be more effective in 
the elevation of cheap demagogues, and 
the intrenchment of time-serving in- 
capables and irresponsible officials in 
important positions. 

In the old days of party domination, 
and party bosses of which political re- 
formers speak with horror, San Francisco 
voters were expected to take some trouble 
in getting registered. Most of them lost 
some time in going to the city hall for 
registration. But evidently the pioneers 
who subjected themselves to such incon- 
venience considered it wofth while to 
exercise their civic rights. Correct records 
of registration and election are available, 
as far back as 1878, when the California 
Legislature adopted an “Act to regulate 
the Registration of Voters and Secure the 
Purity of Elections.” 

The election records of those days show 
that the percentage of rc~'s‘ercd voters 
actually represented ai the polls was 
much greater than now. In the Garfield- 
Hancock election for president in 1880, 
a little over 94 per cent of the registered 
voters cast their ballots. In that year 


there were 152 voting precincts, and 
the total registration 43,775. Woman 
suffrage was not in effect. The total vote 
at the polls was 42,292. Only 2483 citi- 
zens of San Francisco failed to cast their 
ballots. Compare that record with the 
present rate of delinquency. 

In the Cleveland-Blaine election in San 
Francisco in 1884 the voting percentage 
was again 94, as it was in the Cleveland- 
Harrison election four years later. 

In the McKinley-Bryan election in 1896 
the percentage of votes actually cast be- 
gan to shrink, though the number of 
voting precincts was increased. In 1896 
there were 313 voting precincts for the 
convenience of the voters but only 84 per 
cent of the registration went to the polls. 
In the Taft-Bryan election in 1908 the 
number of actual voters decreased to 8] 
per cent and it was only 71 per cent in 
the Wilson-Taft election in 1912, though 
in that year there were 657 voting 
precincts. 

Now it is possible for voters to register 
at their homes and actual home-voting is 
seriously advocated to stimulate civic 
pride. 

All these intricate and costly expedients 
to arouse interest in elections are energy 
and money wasted. Party organization 
and party rivalry were the causes of the 
larger percentage of voting in early days. 
The victors enjoyed the spoils. Now civil 
service rules, party lines are all twisted 
and broken, and we vote for men, not 
measures. Our last state is, if anything, 
much worse than the first, when the cor- 
porations openly ran the government and 
the professional political bosses marshalled 
the votes, and got paid for it. 

Is universal suffrage merely a means 
of governmental deterioration, causing 
extravagance and inefficiency and ending 
in a dictatorship ? 
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The Bones 
of 


Kamehameha 


A Scientist's Quest of the Great Secret. 


By Frederick C. Rothermel 
MET him first on the beach at 
Hilo; and, although at the time | 


gave attention to him, it was not 
until some time afterward that I came to 
realize what the inference of our meeting 
had to do with my future prospects. 

They called him the Mummy. To ali 
appearances he was a mummy. Ihe 
amber skin of his face and arms had for 
all the world the likeness of over-cured 
rawhide. Long in the days before, he 
had given up his teeth, until now his 
shrunken jaw was the image of a carved 
Melanesian god. The few hairs that re- 
mained on the back of his withered head 
looked much in likeness to an atoll, the 
pandanus bush of which had been for the 
greater part wiped away by fire. So thin 
had the cartilage of his nose become that 
one might catch a glimpse of the light 
through it. And he was blind. 

Of no end was the aversion and repug- 
nance expressed at his expense on the part 
of the women tourists of the Hilo hotel. 
The first sight of him stamped itself upon 
their minds, to remain from the time of 
their arrival on a Sunday morning until 
their departure at 4 p. m. on Monday for 
Honolulu. Yes, and they carried the 
gleam of his blank, betel-black turtle eyes 
with them to Halemaumau on the crest of 
Kilauea. 

But to return. I say | met the Mummy 
on the beach. I had for him from the be- 
ginning a contemptuous abhorrence. His 
fathomless eyes possessed the beholder 
with a repellent disdain for him. At any 
rate, feeling me out with that wonderful 
sense of his, he was wont to beg of me 
a cigarette. 


Statue of Kamehameha I, in front of Judiciary 
Building, Honolulu. 


“Long ago have you passed the smok- 
ing stage,” | was given to reply in Poly- 
nesian, offering him my case. 

“Great thanks,” he retorted in his 
cracked voice, helping himself to a cigar- 
ette. The blacks of his eyes rolled and 
twitched, at times staring before him in 
an absent gaze. “You speak Hawaiian 
well,” he went on. “Few white men so 
speak.” 

I helped him to a light and sat down to 
my writing on the sand. 

“Your face,” he began, drawing the 
cigarette with effort, “your face: have I 
not seen it before >?” 

That the blind Mummy, scorn of 
women and loathed of men, should ad- 
dress me so, took me unawares. 

“Yes,” he continued, “for two weeks 
have I seen you. You gave me one day 
a dollar. But I have meaning in the times 
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before. In your face somewhere have | 
seen a great likeness.” 

No, I was not in the least surprised. 
That the Mummy should be a faker did 
not in the least astonish me. After a 
time | presented him with my card. 


“David Flint—Pacific Club,” he mused. 
“It is queer, Mr. Flint. Many times have 
I heard your name spoken. Also, I have 
seen your picture. Yes, you are Flint, 
archeologist of the University of Cali- 
fornia. You have come to do work in 
Hawaii. It was when I had taken the 
papers from the beach one night a long 
while ago that I first saw your picture. It 
spoke of you as a newly-appointed regent 
of Oahu college. This is good. Few men 


exceed so—few men succeed so little.” 


I glared up at him from under the brim 
of my Panama. As I did so he nodded 
and squatted upon his haunches. With- 
out invitation the beggar gazed upon the 
pad of writing on my knee. I held a 
cutting stare which had no apparent 
effect. 

On the whole it amused me not a little. 
His coolness was in line with his trickery. 
He, aged wretch, creeping about on a 
stick, arm thrust before him, feeling his 
way about the hotel entrance and beach 
in quest of nickels and dimes. And he 
must have done well by it. Only the day 
before had I seen a woman thrust her 
hand into her bag, to fling dimes, quarters 
and half-dollors at him, her head turned 
away—and to windward. 

“You know the penalty of fakers>” I 
demanded. 

“Old men as I must go blind for a 
living or starve,” he retorted, eyes of him 
fastened to my writing pad. “I would 
offer a change. Kamehameha, second, 
and his wife died in 1824 in England of 


measles—not smallpox.” 


Instantly I was given to a pounding of 
the heart. Here was come out of the 
mire a beggar who sought to judge of a 
thesis which had been compiled by me, 
foremost fossil authority of the United 
States. More terrible was the fact that 
his assertion was true. 

I felt him out with a conscience aflame. 
I acknowledged the error and produced 
cigarettes. 

“You are gifted with keenness,” | 


spoke in Hawaiian. 

He collaborated and caressed his cigar- 
ette between bony fingers. Upon the 
beach some distance to leeward, a man 
and woman stood, their gaze fixed 
upon us. 

“Sitting there beside that filthy mendi- 
cant!”’ I could imagine her to say. 


“That remark,” I went on to the 
Mummy, “which you made concerning 
my having succeeded so little—I fail to 
catch on.” 

“You are, Mr. Flint, what I am given 
to call a great success. I speak of your 
work in California; in the east at 
Harvard; your big work in Malaita and 
Guaralcanal in the Solomons; your 
regentship at Oahu college. One time, I, 
too, attended Oahu—but that is little now. 
I say that you are a success—of one 


“That which you are now doing will be 
much to lee of a success. I speak of 
which is written upon that paper. Note 
you; you have come far in quest of 
something which no man has found—nor 
ever shall. For one hundred years they 
have searched. And forever will they 
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Tomb of the Kamehameha Dyzasty, Nunanu Valley. 


continue to search. - Note you; I speak of 
your task. The books have spoken; but 
the hand having writ knows naught of its 
sense. Now, you reason—you have an 
hypothesis. You erect a theory around 
which you have built a conjecture of, so 
far as you know, what is unproven hear- 
say; and which is to you good enough at 
being an assumed truth. 

“Hear me! You build a theory after 
long thought of the bones of Kameha- 
meha in likeness to your theory-built idea 
of some gory skull in the Guadalcanal 
bush. Aeh! ‘Only the stars of heaven 
know Kamehameha.’ You seek that 
which no man has found. . . ” 

“Nor never shall!” he finished as he 
drew his withered frame up the beach, 
hand extended, eyes apop and blinking. 

For long hours I sat and pondered over 
the Mummy’s words. Ah! I am given to 
confess they had bitten deep. I had tasted 
his meat. He spoke a Hawaiian tongue 
as I have heard few speak. Somewhere, 
I reasoned, there was culture; there was 
or had been a past of something greater 
than that which he now had. 

I met him next in Haglin’s booze ken, 
and drunk. For a greater part of the 
night I had strolled the beach, racking my 
brain for a solution. In the end I gave it 
up and turned toward the hotel. As I 
passed Haglin’s on the road, the Mummy’s 
voice floated out to me. Not until ten 


minutes later did I manage to get him out, 
blind and frothing. A plantation laborer 
had overturned his can of beer slops. A 
knife had been presented from under the 
Mummy’s belt and thrown. Also, a bottle 
had gone astray, the Mummv’s head serv- 
ing as target. 

And so I carried him out. In my room 
I bandaged him up and gave him 
whiskey. He smoked my cigarettes and 
saw again. Not until he had been pro- 
vided with a tray supper could | bring 
him around. His stomach full, he opened 
his heart to me and disclosed in half an 
hour what no man save himself knew. 

“There is written,” he began, breaking 
off the end of a cigar with his thumb-nail, 
“many tales as to the whereabouts of the 
bones of Kamehameha, the Great, other- 
wise founder of Hawaii. All are as fables. 
One man alone lives today who knows of 
where the bones of Kamehameha are se- 
creted. I am that man—” 

“What >” I demanded, half rising. 

“Aye. You know already of the man 
Hoolulu who took the bones to the secret 
cave. That cave is on the Kona coast 
but seventy miles from here. That man 
was my father. Also is my name 
Hoolulu.” 

I broke him off that I might take down 
what was to me a great find. | 

“I am an old man,” he went on. 
““Kamehameha’s bones have rested one 
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hundred and one years. Eleven years 
after his death was I born. Upon my 


’ father’s demise he whispered to me the 


place of their hiding. He was the one 
man that knew. He could give me 
nothing save the secret. Nor was I ever 
to part with it save the time when, in re- 
turn for a deed done me, | should pass it 
on that the receiver profit. Is it not that 
the Government has offered fifty thousand 
dollars for them? Ah, that is much 
money. 

“You know that the cave in which the 
bones lie is below the level of the sea. It 
so happened that Kamehameha ruled this 
island of Hawaii, which was then Hawaii 
only and not the eight islands comprising 
the group. Kamehameha was a great 
man. He united the islands from a hostile 
state into a land joined in a great bond. 


“Vancouver visited him in 1792 and 
left sheep and cattle, but protected by a 
taboo of ten years. Also, he laid the 
keel of a ship for him. In time Kameha- 
meha came to have twenty vessels of 
thirty and forty tons each. There came 
a day when Kamehameha brought fre- 
arms into Hawaii. In song and dance he 
gave and greeted a warlike spirit to his 
people. He held war on each island and 
made known to them his power. Then 


he became lord of all. That was in 1795. 


“Kamehameha was wise. He took John 
Young and Isaac Davis from the ships 
of Captain Mercalf and made them his 
advisers. Also, he encouraged foreign 
trade. 

“But even he, as other men, was wont 
to die, which was at Kamakahonu, Kailau, 
here on Hawaii. And know that the god, 
Kukailimoku was oracle and high priest 
to Kamehameha. He was a great head 
made of wicker-work and decorated with 
much gold and feathers. Kukailimoku 
spoke before the coming of death and 
said that for Kamehameha there should 
be built a temple of ohia trees that the 
gods might take roost and ward off ap- 
proaching death. 

“But Kamehameha grew worse. There 
was a man, Hoapili, whom he looked upon 
as being a trusted being and who was his 
secret counsel. In his breath of death, 
Kamehameha made Hoapili give promise 
to take his bones and hide them far away 


from his enemies. And Hoapili gave sound 
promise. 

“With the death of Kamehameha, 
Liholiho, his eldest son came to gain the 
kingdom—and his father’s bones. Liho- 
liho gave issue to erect a great altar, 
built of coral and many feet high that 
there should be known the resting place 
of so great a man. 

“But Kalakiki, high priest of Kameha- 
meha came to Liholiho, saying, ‘In that 
Kamehameha hath deceased in this dis- 
trict, Mauna Hualalai hath spoken word 
that thee, Kamehameha, Second, must 
betake thyself elsewhere until the days of 
purification shall be complete.’ 


“The god Hualalai rumbled and 
vomited smoke high into the heavens and 
Liholiho Kamehameha was satisfied and 
went to Kohala until the ceremony should 
be over. 

“Ah, and the ceremony of preparing 
the soul took many days; and for many 
days he lay upon the great table, slowly 
putrifying. Night and day Kalakili and 
other priests gave prayer and feasted 
themselves like pigs. 

“In the day that the purification had — 
come to be complete, Hoapili, secret coun- 
sel of Kamehameha was sound in his 
promise and came to my father, Hoolulu. 
Thus it was that my father, in the dead 
of night, while the priests slept on full 
stomachs, put the bones in a sennit bag 
and went away into the darkness. Over 
the great lava plain of Keloo in Kehala 
he went, pausing not for a breath. 


“I have said, Mr. Flint, that the story 
of the burial passed my father’s lips but 
once. In all the years of my life I have 
been silent. Aye, and had I spoken, 
great riches would have been mine. | am 
old—and very poor. To eat | must go 
blind. I say my father granted me the 
secret to pass on only to whosoever be- 
friended me in a greatness equal in value. 
In my life few men have done so. In the 
time when my legs grew weak and my 
teeth departed, men became less friendly. 
And in that is why the bones of Kame- 
hameha have remained unfound. 

“Tonight it-was you who befriended the 
son of Hoolulu. There is in one way only 
that he can offer reparation 

I was upon my feet, hands’ clutching 
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Tomb of the Last Queen, Liliuokalani. 


the arms of my chair. “You mean that >” 
| demanded. 

“Aye. But in you who else is there to 
give word? am wasted with age. 
Further, to have parted the secret to an- 
other would have been the end. Men 
are false and over-greedy. Nor could | 
go to the burial place myself.” 

“Five thousand dollars!” | offered in 
hoarse voice. “Half the fetching price— 
anything!” 

“Be calm. There is much yet to be 
spoken of and done. There is a diagram 
of the cave, made many years ago by my- 
self. It is in Honolulu, scratched in an 
under root of an old banyan tree in public 
grounds on the road to Pali. It is the tree 
marking the ground where Kamehameha 
won his first battle from the Oahu people. 
Today it stands—and ever will. It is 
late and my head gives me great pain. In 
the morning 


“Wait,” | demanded. “At seven-twenty 
a boat leaves for Honolulu. Go with it. 
Copy the map—and return on the tourists’ 
boat Sunday morning. You need clothes 
and things—here, take what I have. And 
mark you, half the price I am paid for 
the bones goes to you!” 


Not until he had gone did I realize | 
had given him not only the money in my 
wallet, but also a thousand dollars in one 
hundred dollar bills—my quarterly income 
from California. But there was little need 
for worry. Even if he did see fit to spend 
more than was necessary, | could, when 
the time came, deduct it from his portion 
of the reward. And | had warned him to 


stay sober meanwhile. 


What with the notes I had taken, I 
thereon began a new thesis. A thousand 
times before the arrival of the boat on 
Sunday morning | went over every action 
and course that we should follow. As 
proof I would take him with me to the 
Government authorities, or to Washington 
if the occasion demanded. Not alone 
should I benefit greatly by the reward in 
money, but there would be the fame, the 
recognition among American and Euro- 
pean scientific circles. 


As the inter-island steamer rounded 
Alia point on Sunday morning, | stood 
upon the wharf, nerves of me a-tingle 
with the fire of it. 

When the boat docked and no Hoolulu 
came I was painfully disappointed but not 
disgusted. There was, however, a sailor 
who came forward and presented me with 


a letter, bulky and crudely addressed. 


Ah, Hoolulu had at any rate delivered 
the goods. If he were sick or drunk | 
could go on and get the treasure. Now 
with the map I might laugh at the world. 
In time he could join me for the dividing 
of the spoils. 

In a breath I tore the envelope open. 
As for the thickness of it—it was merely 
the handkerchief with which I had bound 
his cut head. And there was a note, in- 
forming me that, ““Only the stars of 
heaven know Kamehameha,’” and was 
signed, “the Mummy.” 
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F THERE were any truth in the 
story that James Van Noles was 

born with the proverbial golden 
spoon in his mouth, he had all the reason 
in the world for suspecting foul play on 
the part of his nurse, for he had dis- 
covered its leaden qualities before his 
twenty-fifth year. 

Reviewing his brief, inglorious career 
at an eastern university as he sat in the 
stuffy motor buss which bore him down 
the peninsula toward his father’s home in 
Burlingame, young Noles arrived at the 
conclusion that Misfortune had singled 
him out for every dart in her quiver. His 
whole life had of unfor- 
tunate episodes of which this last was the 
climax. And why, he had asked himself 
a dozen times, should he have been the 
goat. Neither he nor the rest of the gang 
had intended any wrong. The situation 
was merely this: Spike Pinkney was to 
lead the grand march at the Sigma Chi 
hop; they, being loyal Delts, regarded it 
as a matter of duty to prevent Spike from 
reaching the ball room. That they had 
mistaken the president’s carriage for the 
one conveying Spike was obviously not 
their fault. That they had overpowered 
the driver and driven the carriage at a 
breakneck speed down Central avenue 


The 
Run-Away 
Girl 


By J. E. Hasty — |: 
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was, as he saw it now, not the height of 
humor but yet not criminal. That Prexy 
had called for assistance was a mean and 
dishonorable action on his part, not 
theirs. The assistance had arrived in the 
shape of two policemen. The rest of his 
crowd had managed to get away; but 
Jimmy, clambering down from the driver’s 
seat, ran squarely into thet arms of the 
law. His expulsion from college followed. 

Well, it was simply hard luck. He 
would interview his father the next morn- 
ing and plead for mercy, although ex- 
perience told him that so far as his father 
was concerned he had long since ex- 
hausted that stuff which droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven. Failing to re- 
establish himself in his father’s good 
graces, he would go to South America. 
Leaping out of the motor buss, he made 
his way down the dark, deserted road to 
his father’s house. The door was locked. 
Experience again told him it would be 
extremely unwise to arouse the house- 
hold and make explanations at this hour 
of the night. He tried a window, found 
it unlocked, and suit case in hand climbed 
in. He was at least safe until tomorrow 
morning. He remembered he had tasted 
nothing since noon and straightway be- 
came ravenously hungry. In spite of the 
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darkness that made a black cavern of the 
dining room, he collected knife, fork and 
spoon, and tip-toed back into the equally 
dark library. From thence he would start 
on an exploration trip into the pantry, 
forage what he could, and then take his 
impromptu supper up to his own room. 


He trod softly across the library floor, 
bumping against unfamiliar furniture and 
cursing under his breath. To strike a light 
would never do. It was after he bumped 
against what he thought was the same 
chair for the third time that he had the 
queer impression there was someone else 
in the room besides himself. The im- 
pression was aroused not from any sus- 
picious sound; he simply felt it—felt 
that someone was in front of him, retreat- 
ing as he advanced. He stopped dead 
still. There was a moment of silence. 
Then the lights flashed on and he found 
himself looking into the barrel of a thirty- 
two revolver, or to be quite accurate, into 
the eyes of the young lady who held it. 


To say the least, she was extremely 
pretty. To say the most—but there are 
other writers who desire space in this 
magazine. She wore a long blue cape 
which bulged at the pockets. One hand 
clutched a traveling bag; the other, 
trembling, held the revolver. Jimmy saw 
the revolver and stepped back. 

“It’s—it’s a dream!” he gasped. 

“No it isn’t,” the girl replied in an ex- 
ceedingly small voice. “It’s a Colt. Put 
up your hands!” 

Jimmy’s hands went into the air. Then 
he grinned good-naturedly. “Well,” he 
said, “‘what’s the answer. Don’t be 
afraid to speak up. What are you doing 
here>” 


‘There was a panic-stricken catch in the . 


voice that replied. “I—I live here.” 

“Il beg your pardon >” 

“I said I live here.” This time a little 
bolder. 

For a moment he regarded her with an 
air of bewilderment. “In that case you 
will not want my watch.” 

“No, I want to know why you,came 
through that window.” 

“That’s easy; I didn’t have a key that 
would fit the door. I didn’t want to 
awaken any one, so—You understand it 
all, don’t you?” 


“Naturally. Please keep your hands 
up. 

ws so | came through the window. 
The fact is, no one—that is, no one but 
you—knows I’m here. You see I didn’t 
want to disturb them.” 

“You are very considerate,” she said 
ironically. ‘Your hands, please.” 


It began to dawn on him what she was 
getting at. It certainly did look queer, his 
entering by the window and groping 
around in the dark. But who was she, 
and what was she doing in his father’s 
house at this time of night. He stumbled 
on with his explanation. 

“You see, I wanted to surprise every- 
body. No one here expected me, and I 
didn’t want them to know I had arrived 
until tomorrow.” 

“And you can account for having that 
silverware by saying you were about to 
prepare some lunch,” she suggested, a 
thin edge of satire in her voice. 

“That’s it exactly. I WAS preparing 
some lunch.” 

“H’mph,” she exclaimed, scornfully; 
you re not even a clever liar.” 

Jimmy’s mind reverted to the incident 
of Prexy’s carriage when he tried to per- 
suade a stolid policeman that he had been 
endeavoring to stop a run-away. “I guess 
you're right,” he agreed with a wry smile. 
“If I had been as clever as the rest of the 
gang | wouldn’t be here now.” 

“Ah! so you were a member of a 
gang?” 

“Well, I should say so,”he retorted, 
growing enthusiastic, “the greatest bunch 
of roughnecks in the whole institution.” 

“Please keep your hands up. How 
long have you been in—ah—in this insti- 
tution >” | 

“Six months. I took a notion to leave 
before I finished the term. But say, Miss, 
my arms are getting tired. Suppose we 
sit down and talk this over.” 


Her gaze assumed a gimlet quality that 
in a moment softened. “I don’t know 
whether to trust you or not, but—all 
right, you may put them down.” 

With a sigh of relief, Jimmy tossed the 
silver onto the table, thrust his hands in 
his trouser pockets, and seated himself 


~ on the table edge. The girl dropped into 


an easy chair, facing him. He noticed 
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her lips were impatiently pressed together, 
and mentally compared them to rose 
uds. 

“Well, go on,” she prompted. 

“Oh, there isn’t much more to tell,” 
Jimmy continued. “My last offense was 
kidnapping a college professor. Of course 
there were extenuating circumstances. 
None of us knew # 


“Never mind the excuses,” she intei- 
rupted. “I saw from the very first you 
were a hardened criminal; by your own 
confession, you are a burglar, an escaped 
convict, a kidnapper, and a murderer of a 
gang of thugs, so——”” 

“Oh, I say,” he protested. “You've 
got me all wrong. I’m not really a crook. 
Give me a chance to tell the whole story. 
To begin 

“Please don’t tell me you were forced 
into a career of crime through poverty. 
Such a story would sound too good to be 
true.” 


“My story is too true to be good. But 
we'll let that pass. I'll admit you've 
caught me red-handed; what are you 
going to do with me?” 

A slight pucker showed beneath the 
wisp of reddish gold hair aslant her fore- 
head. “That is just what is worrying me. 
I don’t know what to do with you. I 
don’t want to call a policeman r 


“At least not under these circum- 
stances,” he replied with a short laugh. 

She silenced him with a glance. “I 
have it,” she announced after an interval 
of silence. “I think you are just the 
person to help me open the wall safe. If 
you are clever enough to break out of 


prison, you should have no difficulty in» 


breaking open a safe. You have your 
tools here, I suppose?” 

Jimmy thought: this is getting interest- 
ing. He said: “What tools?” 

“Your burglar tools, of course.” 

Jimmy nodded. “They're in my suit 
case. If you will allow me——” 


He slipped from the table and made to- 


-ward the suit case. The girl arose and 


followed at his elbow, standing over him 
as he fumbled with the straps. “This 
buckle,” Jimmy explained, “it’s hard to 
open. Would you mind helping me 
by ” The girl bent over to investi- 
gate. The next instant he had wrenched 
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the gun from her hand and had dropped 
it in his pocket. 

“I’m afraid you might get careless with 
it,” he remarked casually. 

Every drop of blood had fled from her 
face, leaving it white, not with terror, but 
with rage at being so easily tricked. 


“You—You—!” she panted. “Well, 
go on, do what you're going to do. 
Awaken the house and’ expose me to save 
yourself. That's what you’re planning, 
isn’t is?” 

“That depends,” he calmly told her, 
“on how you explain this situation. This 
is Mr. Van Noles’ home. What are you 
doing here >” 


“I told you I live here.” 

Jimmy made a gesture of deprecation. 
“Come, now, it’s about time we drop the 
bluffing. What did you want in the wall 
safe?” 

“Money.” 

That's better,” he said, smiling at her 
frankness in spite of himself. “But why 
did you find it necessary to become a 
common burglar? If you need money, 
surely you have friends or relatives who 
would help you. You don’t look like a 
crook. I'll wager this is the first job you 
ever tried, isn’t is?” 

““Yes—yes, but you don’t understand,” 
she replied, speaking rapidly as if hurry- 
ing through a distasteful confession. 
“I’m running away. I have to leave this 
place, and | must have money to buy a 
railroad ticket to—somewhere, anywhere, 
only I must get away. I’m desperate, but 
I’m not a criminal.” 

“Why are you running away?” he 
asked, unimpressed. 

“Because,” she told him after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “Because I am to be 
forced into marrying a man | hate. He 
will be here tomorrow, so you see I have 
to leave at once.” 

“Is he that bad >” 

“He’s terrible,” she confided, “the 
fastest member of the fastest set in col- 
lege. It’s shocking the things he does and 
the money he spends at the gaming table 
and in gay cafes and for high powered 
automobiles to drive -painted actresses 
around. It seems he can’t find one fast 
enough.” 

“What, an actress?” 
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“No, an automobile. One month he 
was arrested thirteen times for speeding. 
And another time, New Year’s Eve, | 
think, he gave a champagne supper for 
chorus girls—over forty.” 

“Chorus girls over forty deserve a 
champagne supper.” 

“Oh, I mean there were over forty 
chorus girls at the supper. The news- 
papers were full of it. And not only that, 
but he insulted me.” 


“At the champagne supper?” 

“Heavens, no! In a letter! He re- 
ferred to me as an overgrown, freckle- 
faced, simpering school girl.” 

“He did!” Jimmy exclaimed gallantly. 
“He did! Why, the bounder ought to 
have been trounced within an inch of his 
life. Who is he. anyway? What’s his 
name?” 

“His name is Jimmy Van Noles.” 

Jimmy sat down very suddenly in the 
nearest chair. “Wh—what was that?” he 
gasped. 

“I said his name was Jimmy Van Noles. 
James Van Noles, junior. Why? Do you 
know him?” 

“Know him?” Jimmy managed to 
stammer. “Know him? I know him well 
enough to wear his neckties; but I wasn’t 
aware he was going to marry you.” 

“Oh, that’s easy to explain,” she re- 
plied brightly. “I haven’t told him yet.” 

“You haven’t told him?” 

“No, you see I didn’t know it myself 
until this evening.” 

“Did this fellow, Van Noles, ask you 
to marry him this evening?” Jimmy asked 
guilefully. 

“Of course not! I haven’t seen him 
for years. Besides, I’m quite sure he 
doesn’t want to marry me. If you will 
please return my revolver 

“One moment,” Jimmy begged, laying 
the revolver on the arm of his chair. 
“First, let me get this straight; you are 
running away to keep from marrying a 
man who doesn’t want to marry you, who 
didn’t ask to marry you, who doesn’t 
know he is going to marry you, and whom 
you haven’t seen. for years ?’~ 

The girl nodded. 

“My dear young lady,” he continued, 
rising and making a low bow, “you are a 
wonder. You're wasting your talent 


cracking safes. You should be writing 
publicity articles for movie stars. When, 
pray, is this remarkable marriage to take 
place?” 

“I don’t know. Not for a year, at 
least.” 

“Then why are you in such a hurry to 
leave?” 

“Because,” she replied defiantly, “be- 
cause |’m afraid I might change my mind 
about not liking him. They say Jimmy 
Van Noles is perfectly irresistible.” 

“Oh, I/wouldn’t say ‘perfectly irresist- 
ible,” he laughed. 

Primness clothed her as a garment. “I 
don’t care to take chances in becoming 
the least bit interested in him,” she in- 
sisted. “The wretch!” 


“Oh, come now,” Jimmy argued, rush- 
ing to his own defense. “Jimmy Van 
Noles isn’t nearly as bad as you imagine. 
Of course he likes to have a good time, 
and occasionally he does exceed the speed 
limit—that is, in his.car—but as far—” 

“And I presume that was his idea of a 
good time when he called me an over- 
grown, freckle-face——” 


“I don’t believe he did anything of the 
kind,” Jimmy declared. “Why should he 
when he has never even seen you? [| 
think—” 

What he thought was never stated, for 
he again found himself looking into the 
black muzzle of the revolver which he 
had: carelessly left on the arm of the 
chair. 

The girl spoke tersely: “Now, Mr. 
Burglar, let’s have an end to this. You 
will open the safe. Never mind about 
your suit case; I'll get the tools myself.” 


Jimmy's lower jgw dropped and re- 
mained so. He watched her pick up the 
suit case and place it on the table where 
she would be able to keep her eyes and 
the revolver trained upon him. Both pre- 
cautions were unnecessary; Jimmy was 
far too surprised by the sudden turn of 
affairs to offer any resistance. She was 
unbuckling the straps when the inevitable 
happened. She beheld his name, JAMES 
R. VAN NOLES, stenciled in large black 
letters on the side of the suit case. For 
a moment she merely stood there gazing 
at it; then her revolver clattered to the 
floor. 
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“*You—you are Jimmy Van Noles,” she 
cried, as if accusing him of some grave 
offense. Before Jimmy could regain his 
speech either to confirm or deny the ac- 
cusation, she did a very singular thing 
for a young lady who has just captured a 
burglar single-handed; she began to cry. 

“Oh, I think you're perfectly horrid,” 

she sobbed. “Just when I was getting to 
like you, you turn out to be Jimmy Van 
Noles and—and spoil everything.” 
_ The tears did it. It suddenly occurred 
to Jimmy where he had seen that daintily 
tilted nose and those wide, teary, blue 
eyes before. Betty Weston—little Betty 
Weston, the housekeeper’s daughter, she 
of the freckle face and tumbled, yellow 
curls that he used to delight in pulling. 
He remembered his father had mentioned 
plans for his marrying Betty Weston, but 
until now he had not given the idea a 
passing thought. No doubt his father had 
received news of his dismissal from col- 
lege and had confided those plans to Betty 
that very evening. When his father had 
sent her away to boarding school she was 
a long-legged, bashful, colt of a girl, and 
her face was still freckled; and now, this 
—this (his mind groped for a fitting 
adjective) this delightful little runaway 
girl was Betty Weston. 

A cynic has said that a woman’s tears 
will do everything from removing her 
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rouge to a man’s bank account. Betty’s 
tears at least removed from Jimmy's mind 
any doubt as to his being hopelessly, 
heels-over-head in love with her. 

“Oh, I say,” he began clumsily—as a 
man will when he has to plead with a 
tearful woman—"I—I didn’t want to find 
you out, honest, I didn’t.” 

A silence. 

“I didn’t want to hurt your feelings. 
Why—why, before I'd let you run away, 
I'd go myself.” 

More silence. 

“Tt isn’t too late yet. I WILL go. I'll 
go to South America.” 

A silence like unto death. 

“Good-bye,”” He moved slowly toward 
the door. “I’m going—good-bye.” 

He picked up his suit case and exited 
into the hall. Only after the portieres 
had swung together behind him did she 
rush after him, to be caught in his arms 
as he re-entered the room. 

“Jimmy Van Noles,”” she chided, her 
eyes sparkling through her tears and a 
dimple playing around the corner of her 
mouth, a dimple that Jimmy hadn't 
noticed before. ‘You come right back 
here. Don’t you know you must go to 
work in your father’s office in order to re- 


deem yourself >” 
“l didn’t know it,” he laughed exult- 
(Continued on Page 95) 


INTIMATIONS. 


By R. R. Greenwood. 


Nature is ever lovely; all her moods 

Are but the outward symbols of a great 

And mystic symphony that ever floods 

With cosmic nuances man’s own estate: 

The mighty storms that lash the rocky shore 
With foam-shot fury, toss the trees amain 
And pave with Autumn wrack the forest floor— 
These are the music of her epic strain. 

Her smiling moods, how lyric-sweet are they! 
How tender and how plaintive is the song 
With which she ushers in a morn in May * 
Whose transient glory she may not prolong! 
There is no rhythmic beauty known to men 
That is not born of Nature’s requiem. 


Anita, The Rebellious 


A Modified Spanish-American Romance of the New Days in California. 


By Jean Ross 


NITA sighed as the door closed be- 
iN hind the last guest. Of course a 
—— birthday party was an honor, and 
it was pleasant to be remembered with 
little gifts appropriate to the occasion, 
but there was no denying that the affair 
had been dull in the extreme. The guests 
had all been old family friends—friends 
of her mother, to be more exact—the very 
same friends who came to call at stated 
intervals and had graced every birthday 
party away back as far as she could re- 
member. For until the great war had 
broken down many barriers in many 
lands, Anita Aguilar had never had a 
friend of her own age, and even now 
she had none who were admitted to the 
inner precincts of her home. 

The Aguilars were of Spanish origin— 
“Cholos”—to use a term commonly ap- 
plied in Southern California to all persons 
of Spanish-American descent, whether 
they be of purest Spanish origin, or half 
Indian, half Mexican immigrants from 
below the border—and hence a people 
apart from the Americans among whom 
they dwelt. In the old days the Aguilars 
had been a power in the land, and even 
yet they preserved the traditions of their 
lineage, or rather it was Madame Aguilar 
who held fast to tradition, while Anita 
passively followed in her wake. 

“It is not well to live alone.” The 
senora spoke as confidently as though the 
words were original with herself. “Thou 
art twenty-one this day, and never has a 
daughter of the Aguilar been unwedded 
at that age. But I have arranged a mar- 
riage for you. You will marry the son 
of Don Felipe Ramon a month from 
today. Tomorrow we will begin the selec- 
tion of your bridal garments.” 

Anita stared at her mother aghast. 
When she used that final tone it was use- 
less to argue. but— 


“| have no wish to marry.” 

“Every woman wishes to marry,” came 
the senora’s placid answer. “If not for 
the man, then for the sake of the ad- 
venture,” 

“I did not know that Don Felipe had a 
son.” Anita’s frontal attack having 
failed, she skirmished for a flank attack. 

“Don Felipe married outside his caste. 
Since the death of his wife the boy has 
lived with her people. Don Felipe is de- 
termined that his son shall marry one 
worthy of the proud Ramons, and who 
more worthy than an Aguilar?” 

“If he has never seen me, perhaps he 
would not wish to marry me,” hopefully 
suggested Anita. 

“A glance in thy mirror should tell 
thee otherwise,” And Madame Aguilar 
laughed softly, as she rose and left the 
room. 

Anita crossed the room to the long glass 
that hung between the two windows. 
Critically she surveyed herself. White 
skin with just the faintest tinge of rose in 
the cheeks, crimson lips, lustrous dark 
eyes and hair, yes, she was good to look 
upon. She smiled her satisfaction at the 
reflection, and two rows of pearly teeth 
became visible. That she would be de- 
sirable in the eyes of men she could not 
deny. Once she would have rejoiced in 
the knowledge, but now—She turned 
away in a sudden gust of fury. 

Tyranny and a glimpse of freedom has 


made many a rebel, and for months re- ° 


bellion had been growing in her soul. A 
year ago, two years ago, she would not 
have minded this marriage so much; 
rather she would have welcomed it for the 
adventure it offered. Anything, any fate 
that would have freed her from the dull 
monotony of life within her mother’s 
home she would have accepted. For with 
the exception of church-going, and a rare 
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call now and then upon an oid friend, she 
had hardly set foot outside the gates that 
guarded the old house, to which her 
mother clung, despite its shabbiness and its 
inconvenience. All her knowledge of the 
outside world she had gained from books 
and her various governesses, each chosen 
from some poor but proud family, such as 


merited the favor of the once. mighty - 


Aguilars. Their ability might be open to 
question but their blood never. 

Then had come the great war, and 
charity opened even the gates of the 
Aguilars. Anita joined the Red Cross, 
and entered into the activities of the 
young girls of the church. For the first 
time she was allowed to come and go un- 
attended. Once she marched in a parade, 
and though her mother shook her head, 
she could not refuse the demands of 
patriotism and charity. 


Peace came and gates of 
the Aguilars closed again, but closed 
upon rebel. Why must _ these 


things be? Why could she not live as 
other girls lived, the girls she had met 
during her days of war work? They had 
freedom to go and come as they saw fit, 
to have friends of their own choosing, 
even lovers. And they were good girls, 
too, as good as she, perhaps better, for 
they obeyed their mothers with willing 
not rebellious hearts. 


And now she must marry this Don 
Felipe whom she knew would be most 
detestable. He would be like his father, 
fat, lazy, good-natured enough, but 
hateful. Before this she had rather liked 
the old don, with his stately courtesy, but 
now she saw him as he was—a coat of 
smooth veneer cloaking a nonentity. And 
his son would be like him, only younger, 
more conceited, and more confident of his 
own attractiveness. Anita had had her 
dreams of romance, dreams which now 
could never come true. Instead there 
_would be naught but a prosaic wedded 
life based upon a foundation of sordid 
convenience. 

But though ‘rebellious at heart, Anita 
submitted—she knew she must. Too 
often had she tried to resist her mother’s 
will. Again and again had she been worn 


down by the senora’s calm, unruffled 
One might as well try to crush 


firmness. 


a pillow by stamping upon it, as to oppose 
that resilient will. If only there were some 
other with whom she might flee the bond- 
age that awaited her, even as did the 
maids of old romance? She counted over 
the few men she knew—all more or less 
distant cousins. Some were married, 
others were too old, others mere boys; 
none of them fitted her need. With a 
hopeless sigh she cast away her dreams 
of love and lovers. 


But the selection of the bridal outfit 
did not begin on the following day as the 
senora had scheduled. It was the day of 
the homecoming of the young men of the 
church who had gone forth to war, and 
Anita was to serve at the refreshment 
booth. Madame Aguilar had given a re- 
lunctant consent. 

“For this one time, yes, then these 
things must cease.” 

To Anita the service was an ordeal. 
She was painfully shy in the presence of 
these stalwart young men, and she served 
them silently with downcast eyes, leaving 
the smiles and the kindly greetings to her 
companions. Only once did she give 
more than a fleeting glance to the man she 
served. He was tall, blue-eyed, and un- 
mistakably red-headed, and he was gazing 
down at her with profound admiration. 
As the betrothed of another she should 
have resented that ardent gaze, but she 
did not. Instead, she was conscious of a 
delightfully wicked thrill. He fumbled 
with his cup and saucer, and she noticed 
that one arm was carried in a sling. A 
quick sympathy moved her to speak to — 
an unknown man for the first time in her 
life. 

“Oh, you’re hurt!” 

“Just a scratch,” he smiled back at her. 
“A little souvenir I collected in France.” 


She liked his smile; it so lighted up his 
face and warmed his blue eyes. Some- 
how it swept away her difhdence, he was 


so big and friendly. 


“You are glad to get back?” It was 
a banal question, but Anita was on un- 
familiar ground. 

“You bet I am, and so’s everyone of 
us. No country like this, and no girls 
like American girls.” 

The baldness of the compliment was 
softened by the smile which accompanied 
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it. Anita smiled in return, though his 
words gave her a pang of misgiving. If 
he knew her Spanish origin perhaps he 
would not considered her a real American. 
To cover her confusion she busied herself 
with the dishes before her. She was re- 
lieved when someone called to him from 
across the hall. 
“This way, Phil, you’re wanted.” 


So that was his name—Phil—Phillip, 
no doubt. How fine it sounded, and how 
well it fitted him. She wondered what 
other he possessed, but then, what did it 
matter? She was to be the wife of an- 
other in a few weeks. Friends, flirtations, 
were not for her. A tear of self pity 
splashed down upon the cake she was 
cutting. 

Later she was less busy and could look 
about her. She did not leave her station 
to mingle with the crowd. She knew few 
people, none of the young men, and she 
shrank from the embarrassment that 
would be hers, if her girl friends sought 
to introduce her to brothers or cousins. 
She found a seat in a corner of the booth 
and watched the throng. She was not 
long in discovering the soldier with whom 
she had spoken. He was standing apart 
like one who is in the midst of strangers. 
Also he was staring in her direction in a 


most discomfiting manner. As_ their 
glances met he nodded and approached 
her. error seized her; what had she 
done that thus he should presi? Then 
pity for his apparent loneliness swept 
away her fears. She smiled as he drew 
near and beckoned him to a seat at her 
side. 

“Your friends, you have not found 
them >?” she asked. 

“My home is far away and my friends 
are not here. A comrade invited me, 
otherwise I would not have come,” he ex- 
plained with an apologetic air. 


His fear lest he be held an intruder 
aroused the hospitality of the Aguilar 
blood. She strove to assure him of his 
welcome, and so striving forgot her 
timidity. They talked of many things, or 
rather, he did the talking while she 
listened and asked a shy question now 
and then. He spoke of days in training 
camp, aboard transport, in the camps of 
France, but of his battle experiences he 
did not speak, and she liked him for that. 
He did not pose, neither did he boast; in 
all things he was a proper hero. 

A stir in the throng apprised her it was 
time for departure. “Miss Aguilar, may 
I see you home>” asked this surprising 
soldier, as she rose to go. 
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She stared her astonishment. “You 
know my name? How did you dis- 
cover it?” 

“Military life teaches us ways of find- 
ing out what we wish to know. But it 
was an easy matter. I asked one of the 
other girls at your booth, and she was a 
good scout and told me.” 

“Then you know I am Spanish and not 
a real American—” 


“You’re American enough to suit me; 
as for your people, if they are all like a 
certain representative—” he waved his 
hand airily as though dismissing the sub- 
ject for all time. 


Just how it had come about she could 
not tell, but already they were outside the 
hall and on their homeward way. Never 
had-such a thing happened in all her life. 
It was a terrible thing—so she had been 
told again and again—to walk alone with 
a young man, but she was enjoying it 
every step of the way. She liked to hear 
him talk, she liked the proprietary air 
with which he -took her arm at every 
street crossing, she liked the gentle def- 
erence of his manner. But what would 
her mother say? 


Madame Aguilar did not say anything. 
She was busy about her household duties 
and did not see. And though the front 
gate was locked fast as usual, the narrow 
side gate which opened on the little 
garden in an angle of the house had been 
carelessly left open, so there was no need 
for Anita to ring the bell. At the gate 
she turned to dismiss her escort. 

*““May I call?” he asked with military 
directness. 

Anita sighed. “I am Spanish and my 
mother permits me to have no callers.” 

“But if 1 were to bring a whole sheaf 
of references, from my colonel, the chap- 
lain of the regiment—” 

“It would be of no use, unless you 
could prove you were of our race.” 

“Alas! I am half Irish and wholly 
American.” But though the words were 


tragic he did not seem to be despairing. 
““How, then, can I see you?” he asked. 
“You cannot see me at all. The gates 
are kept locked, and no one comes in 
except by invitation.” 
“They could be climbed,” he countered 


recklessly. 


He swarmed up one side of 


the gate showing how the scrollwork 
offered hand and footholds. 

“But the sharp points at the top,” she 
objected, interested in spite of the rules 
of propriety. 

““No obstacle at all in comparison with 
the barbed wire of the trenches. And a 
few corks would work wonders for making 
this fence safe for aspiring democracy.” 

“Would you dare?” she gasped in- 
credulously. 

“A man would dare much rather than 
remain outside forever,” he smiled, then 
as suddenly he grew grave. “But if you 
forbid, why, of course | won't.” 


“Then we must needs say good-bye,” 
she returned with a sigh. Why could not 
such a delicious moment last forever ? 

“Do you ever sit in the garden?” he 
asked abruptly, unmindful of her dis- 
missal. 

“Very often, especially in the evening.” 

“Then I shall come often to the gate, 
and look through and see you, and talk 
with you if you'll let me.” 

“I forgot to say that my mother sits in 
the garden also.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall come. Surely | 
may serenade you—play the bear—is not - 
that what your people call it? Then I 
shall be adopting your own customs, so 
perhaps she will not be angry.” 

“But the serenading—the playing the 
bear—it is done no more. The Ameri- 
cans laugh and we are sensitive to ridi- 
cule.” 

He waved his hand toward the narrow 
alley upon which the side gate opened. 

“See, it is secluded; there are no 
neighbors near; the trees hide the place 
from the street beyond. There would be 
no one to see or laugh.” 

“But my mother, what would she say?” 
she asked, half won by his persistence. 

“*A noble caballero,’ let’s hope she 
would say.” 

Then he dropped his banter and his 


tone became serious. 


“But if it would cause you distress, 
we'll cut out the serenading. But surely 
I may come to the gate once in a while 
and speak to you through the bars, little 
friend. Unless yo do not wish me for a 
friend—— >?” 


She could find no answer; either she 


She Found a Seat in the Corner of the Booth and Watched the Throng. 


must condone his presumption or dismiss 


him abruptly. “Adios,” she breathed 


softly, and turned away. 

He stood for a moment as though 
hopeful she might relent, then spoke a 
soft goodnight and departed. She watched 
him striding away in the gloom, a stalwart 
manly figure, till he turned the corner and 
passed from sight. 


She sighed, then as 


swiftly she smiled. He was gone—pre- 
sumably for all time—he would forget— 
but she would remember, and about him 
weave many a fanciful romance. To 
while away long hours of loneliness, Anita 
from childhood had amused herself with 
a fascinating game of make-believe. 
Hitherto, she had woven impossible ro- 
mances about the heroes she had met in 
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books, but now one in the flesh had ap- 
peared, one fit to be the theme of many a 
wonderful tale. She would marry Ramon 
—that was a fixed conclusion—but mean- 
while she would deceive herself by pre- 
tending that this soldier was he whom she 
was to wed. Disillusion would be the out- 
come, but for a time at least she would 
revel in the deception. 


Anita was a_ distinctly feminine 
creature, despite her longing for un- 
trammeled ways, and beauty expressed in 
soft colors and shimmering fabrics always 
made an irresistible appeal to her Spanish 
soul. So the shopping excursion to the 
big stores was a joy in itself, apart from 
the make-believe fancies with which she 
was surrounding it. But had her mother 
known of the fantastic thread of romance 
that the girl was weaving into every yard 
of silken fabric, every knot of ribbon, 
and every bit of lace, the senora would 
have fainted then and there. 


‘The day passed, and the shoppers re- 
turned homeward. Advancing years had 
never robbed Madame Aguilar of her 
passion for dainty footwear which dis- 
played to advantage her high instep, so 
it was not strange that rheumatic pains 
induced her by unwonted exercise should 
send her speedily to bed as soon as dinner 
was over. Anita, grateful for a moment 
alone, slipped into the garden, where 
under the witchery of flower perfume and 
soft mgonlight she lost herself in sweet 
reverie. A night for romance if ever there 
were one. She would pretend that her 
hero lover was coming, would soon be 
here. A measured tread upon the flag- 
stones to the alley aroused her, and he 
was standing at the gate. At the same 
moment she called down blessings upon 
the forgetfulness of old Marta, the cook, 
who had left the key in the lock upon the 
inner side. 


A moment more and he was sitting 
opposite her with only the little tea table 
between, his manner as cool and collected 
as though such a call were an everyday 
event. His casual manner steadied her. 
No doubt he was in the habit of thus 
dropping in upon girls of his acquaint- 
ance, and his talk bore witness to the 
fact. He did not make foolish compli- 


ments, or even indulge in the half teasing 
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banter of their previous meeting. Instead 
he spoke of ordinary things, such as his 
home in a far away city and relatives 
near and dear to him. Her shyness 
vanished and she found herself talking to 
this stranger as freely as.if she had always 
known him. Not until he rose to go—he 
did not stay long—did the conversation 
take a personal turn. 


“You'll let me call again, will you not, 
Miss Aguilar >?” 


“If my mother does not object,” she 
answered demurely, though to be strictly 
truthful she should have said: ‘does not 
learn.” 


He smiled as though he feared not the 
displeasure of all the stern mothers in the 
world, and went away. Had she then a 
wicked, wicked heart, that thus she should 
flirt with one man while promised to an- 
other? And she could so easily have set 
everything right. Just a few words— 
“Il am to be married soon, so I must ask 
you not to call.” That would have been 
the honorable course, but the words had 
remained unspoken. Acting upon a 
sudden impulse she took the key from the 
lock and slipped it into her bosom. There 
were other keys to the gate; perhaps her 
mother- would not notice that one was 
missing. 

The next afternoon Don Felipe Ramon 
came to pay his formal call, just as he 
had done each week ever since Anita 
could remember. Stout, genial, and com- 
panionable, courteous in the extreme, he 
had always been a welcome visitor, but 
today she shrunk from him as from a 
harbinger of grievous things to come. 
True to his Spanish nature he did not 
mention the subject nearest his heart till 
he was ready to go. 


“Ah, little daughter, a beautiful bride 
he will have, that young son of mine. 
And thou mayest have pride in thy hus- 
band also, for he is not bad to look upon, 
even though his features are those of his 
ugly old father. Yes, a handsome pair 
you will make to stand before the priest 
at the altar.” 


If only Don Felipe were not her 
mother’s friend and guest! Then might 
she use words that would do justice to the 


(Continued on Page 91) 


Ah Choo 


By Esther Barbara Bock 


T WAS a hot afternoon in late Sep- 
tember. Only one seeder in the 
San Joaquin packing house was 


running, but that one to its fullest ca- 


pacity. Its noisy hum mingled with the 
ta-tap, ta-tap, ta-tap of the nailers; the 
thud of full, or the clatter of empty cases, 
as the carriers helf-dropped, half-set, them 
down; the clink of tin upon zinc as twenty 
pairs of hands banged the forms about; 
the soft slap of the cartons as the 
weighers flung them from the forms onto 
the buttoners’ tables; and above it all the 
shrill chatter of the women and girls. 

The seeder crew, or its equivalent, 
could be found in any packing house in 
California. A few were Americans, in the 
early thirties and young still; the majority 
were Italians and Portuguese, women old 
beyond their years, and young girls with 
pink cheeks, curly black tresses and 
dancing black eyes. 

Into this din the quick-eyed foreman 
led Ah Choo; to stop by the side of a 
sweet-faced young woman who stood 
watching the girls. “You'll have to use 
this chink for carrying boxes, Mabel,” 
the foreman said, “for | have to put Tony 
on the stemmer and it’s impossible to get 
white men. You can let Frank do all the 
weighing.” He turned to the celestial. 
“Here, Charley, you see these full boxes ? 
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You carry ‘em over here and put ’em by 
the scales. You savvy?” 

“Ya, ya, me savvy,” returned Ah Choo. 
He was taller than the average Chinaman, 
his eyes even more almond-like, but the 
slip-slap of his sandals sounded the same, 
his queue was wound as correctly about 
the shaven part of his head, and to show 
that he understood he grabbed a case 
filled with cartons and quickly, easily, set 
it in the place designated. Instantly, at 
every buttoners’ table arose the cry of 


“box.” 

The Chinese stood bewildered, wonder- 
ing if the call had aught to do with him, 
then deliberately went on carrying the full 
boxes his almond-shaped eyes saw. When, 
at one table the cry became insistent, he 
sought the young woman whom the fore- 
man had addressed. 

“When him cly “box,” him mean me 
cally>”’ he asked. 

“Yes, Charley,” was the response. 
you want to hurry, for the boxes get in 
the way and the girls can’t work so well. 


This order must go out, too.” 
Ah Choo 


“All lightie, me hully,” 
promised. He tossed his little black hat 
into a corner, tightened his queue, then 
put the full strength of his slim young 
body into the work. His sandals rhythm- 
ically slapped the floor as he hurried 
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empty-handed, or walked slowly under the 
weight of two or more boxes. At the end 
of half an hour the perspiration was 
dripping from his face. 


Finally Frank began to assist him, but 
still his task was arduous, and as he 
worked he became conscious of being the 
target for the women’s tongues. Added 
to the physical labor were gibes, ridicu- 
lous questions, and mimicry of his own 
language to endure. One crimson-lipped 
Italian girl, rebellious curls flying about 
her face, especially tormented him. She 
mocked his English, teased him about his 
sandals and “pig-tail,” until his ire rose. 
And so it happened that, as he turned 
angrily to reply, his left hand remained 
upon the last case he had deposited by 
the scales just as Frank approached carry- 
ing two full cases which he dropped upon 
the others, and, unknowingly, upon Ah 
Choo’s hand. 


Ah Choo ejaculated wildly in his own 
language, the hot anger in his heart in- 
stantly turning against Frank. Thrusting 
his hand under the eyes of the American 
he showed the nail of the index finger 
severely mashed, the blood oozing from 
it. Frank’s apology he refused to accept, 
and his pulses throbbed furiously as, tor- 
mented by derisive laughter or absurd 
advice from the girls, he strove to tear 
from a soiled prune sack a strip with 
which to bind the wound. To have told 
Frank and the girls his opinion of them in 
the most fluent curse words available 
would have been a pleasure, but, true to 
Chinese love for gain, he controlled the 
torrent of vile language rather than 
jeopardize his promised twenty cents an 
hour. Sullen, his face sallow, he struggled 
with the sack. 


“Don’t use that dirty thing, Charley.” 
He heard a low, compassionate voice at 
his elbow and turned to see the sweet- 
faced girl tearing into strips her own 
handkerchief. “I’m very sorry it hap- 
pened and I'll tie it up for you. ” 


Ah Choo was deeply touched by the 
unexpected kindness and that second be- 
came the gentle girl’s slave. He wondered 
why she was so different from the others, 
and finally asked her. 

“I don’t know, Charley,” she replied. 
“I didn’t know I was different.” 


“You velly diflent f’om him,” Ah Choo 
responded emphatically, nodding toward 
the seeder girls. “And my name no 
Chally,” he added. “My name Ah Choo. 
I likee you callee me Choo.” 

“All right, Choo.” 

Solemnly he surveyed her as he waited 
for her to continue, hoping that she would 
reveal her name. At last, hesitatingly, he 
suggested, “You no tellee you name.” 

The girl, busily wrapping the mashed 
finger after having carefully wiped the 
blood away with a damp cloth, smiled; 
then answered, “My name is Mabel 
Marten.” 

““Mabel—Malten,” repeated Ah Choo, 
thinking how suitable it was to the soft 
brown hair and hazel eyes. “Him pletty 
name—likee girlee. You lettee me callee 
you Malten>?” he asked, using her last 
name in Chinese fashion. Again he waited 
for a reply, watching the slim white hands 
complete the bandaging. Never before 
had he seen such beautiful hands. “You 
catchum hands likee Tchi-Niu.” 


““Like—what?” Mabel demanded in 
amazement. 
“Tchi-Niu. Him velly gleat goddess. 


You gleat, too. You fo’eleddy, Malten >” 

“Yes, I’m forelady, Choo. There!” 
she exclaimed, knotting the string. “That 
is tied and | hope it won’t hurt very 
much.” 

“You velly good. askum_ spilits 
makee you happy and bling—” 

“You had better go to work, Choo,” 
the girl interrupted him. Frank can’t 
keep the boxes away alone.” 


“Ya, ya, Malten, me hully,” he agreed 
eagerly, the gentle reprimand falling upon 
his heart softly as the touch of silk. 
Strenuously he bent his young body, a 
body used to leisurely tasks, to the work. 


Jeers from the foreign girls multiplied, 
including jokes about the forelady, but 
the gentle touch of her fingers upon his, 
the smile of her hazel eyes, lingered with 
him and he only laughed good-naturedly 
at their sallies. Thereafter it was not the 
two dollars a day which made his work 
alluring; but the certainty that he would 
talk with Mabel Marten each day. Into 


his brain crept the conviction that her 
pearly skin, brown hair and hazel eyes, 
formed -such loveliness that Sie-Thao 
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could never have surpassed. And when, 
at four o'clock that afternoon, she 
stopped by him to inquire about his finger, 
he knew that her heart was as beautiful 
as Ko-Ngai. He longed to tell her so, 
but fearing she had never heard the 
legend of “The Great Bell,” remained 
silent. 

Several months before Ah Choo had 
purchased a pair of American shoes; had 
found them less comfortable than his 
sandals, so had not worn them. But in 
his room on the night of that eventful day 
he sought them out from a collection of 
Chinese trappings; things for religious 
worship, incense, candles, and numerous 


dals, put on his new shoes instead, and 
prided himself upon being dressed Ameri- 
can style; little dreaming that the over- 
alls and jumper of faded blue denim re- 
vealed his nationality as plainly as his 
native raiment could have done. 

During the days which followed he 
toiled tirelessly, or if tired, he was spurred 
on to renewed energy by a smile of ap- 
proval from the forelady. Not for an 
instant did he want her to think the work 
was too heavy for him, so no matter how 
the perspiration rolled down his yellow 
face, or how wet his clothing, he con- 
tinued to do his work and part of Frank’s 
also. 


In the San Joaquin Packing House. 


wooden gods. Among the latter was a 
representative of Tan Yuen, the god of 
the heart, which he carefully removed 
from the heap and placed upon the small 
table whereupon stood the wooden tablets 
containing the names of his ancestors. 
Both were duly worshipped and as it was 
the twenty-third of the month he also 
prostrated himself before the image of Ho- 
Lih-Ta-Tee, the god of fire. 


The next morning he discarded his san- 


One day as he was hurrying by in re- 
sponse to a persistent call of “box,” 
Mabel stopped him. 

“It isn’t your place to do all the carry- 
ing, Choo,” she remonstrated. “Frank 
should carry at least one out of every four 
and weigh them, too. So let him do 
something the rest of the day.” 

“He, he!” the celestial laughed. 
“Malten velly good but him Choo velly 
stlong man. Him Flank littee, only stand 
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so high.” He laughted again as he held 
his right hand on a level with his arm- 
pit to indicate the five feet, six inches of 
the American. “Him Flank no count. 
Him tellee me him no know gleat-gland- 
father’s name. He, he!” 

“I’m no account, neither, then, Choo,” 
Mabel returned smilingly, “for I don’t 
know my great-grandfather’s name.” 


“Oh, him girlie, him no matter. I 
know him ancestors back beginning Ming 
dynasty. Wo’ship him evely night.” 

“And what will it bring you to worship 
them >?” 

“Oh, him bling gleat happiness,” Ah 
Choo answered, curiously puzzled about a 
people which cared naught for the good- 
will of its forefathers. ‘Why evil spirits 
did not visit terrible disasters upon them 
he could not understand. Suddenly fear- 
ing that something of the sort might hap- 
pen to Mabel Marten, he continued, “I 
bling Malten Chang image _tomollow, 
some day buy him forgiveness hairpin. 
Him mally, then him wo’ship him hus- 
band’s ancestors. Savvy? I bling him 
image Tan Yuen. What say?” He con- 
cluded anxiously, afraid this daughter of 
a strange people would refuse his gods. 


“Yes, | understand, Choo. At least I 
think I do. When I marry I worship my 
husband’s ancestors and not my own, isn’t 


that it?” 

“Ya, him savvy.” Then he added: 
“You no likee image >” 

“Indeed I should, Choo, and you can 
tell me all about how to worship them,” 
was the reply. 

Ah Choo’s heart beat sposmodically. 
He laughed for several minutes the gig- 
gling laugh of the Chinese. “Bling him 
tomollow. What fo’ you no mally >” 

“No one wants me, | guess.” 

““Wha’ Him heep good. I callee 
Ko-Ngai. Some day I tellee all bout 
gleat bell.”” For several seconds more he 
stood trying to think of something else he 
might offer, or something nice he might 
say, but the legend of Ko-Ngai was upper- 
most in his mind, the cases were fast fill- 
ing around the table, so he laughed again, 
said something about bringing the images 
in the morning, and resumed his work. 

Happiness such as he had never known 
surged through his heart during the re- 
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mainder of the day. His eyes sparkled, 
his lips twitched often in silent laughter, 
and that night he worshipped long before 
Tan Yuen, long before the ancestral tab- 
lets. He also searched the little Chinatown 
for an idol of happiness; and, having 
found it, returned to his room, lighted 
candles, burned incense and bowed to the 
floor before it. At last he retired, satis- 
hed that all evil spirits were pacified. 


The packing house had no opening on 
the south, so the girls entered by walking 
several yards along the platform, then 
passing in by the stemmer and winding 
their way between full and empty sweat- 
boxes to the seeder tables. Ah Choo 
knew this, so he waited by the entrance 
the following morning. Under his arm 
were the precious wooden idols, wrapped 
in purple and red striped paper. 

After the five minute whistle had blown, 
and a chilly fear was creeping into his 
soul, he saw the forelady, a wide- 
brimmed, brown straw hat upon her 
dainty head, emerge from behind an 
empty freight car which was waiting for 
seeded raisins. He stood awkwardly, first 
on one foot and then on the other, as 
Mabel approached. He smiled broadly, 
showing his yellow teeth; but, somehow, 
his carefully chosen words of salutation 
remained unspoken. 

It was for her to speak first. 

“Hello, Choo,” she called gaily, “how 
are you this morning?” Her gaze fell 
upon the fantastic package. “Oh, you've 
brought the images, I know, Choo. It’s 
so nice of you. I thought of you and 
how you were worshiping, last night, when 
I went to bed. Are they heavy” she 
asked, taking them gingerly. 

“No, him no heavy. Him light. I 
bling incense and candles so you can 
wo'ship, too. You wo’ship Chang and 
him keepee evil spilits away. Wo’ship 
Tan Yuen, always have good heart.” He 
glanced about, there was no one near. 
Furtively he stepped inside the doorway. 
“IT show you.” He knelt hastily, for sev- 
eral seconds touching his forehead to the 
floor. “Him lightee candles and burnum 
incense, and then makum bow. Savvy?” 

“I think so, Choo,” Mabel responded, 
a flash of merriment in her hazel eyes 
which the celestial misconstrued. 
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The whistle blew. 

“Velly nice girlie,” he had only time 
to say, and placed his hand upon Mabel’s 
shoulder for an instant as they walked 
toward the seeder table. 

No star shines forever brilliant and 
clouds from various sources flit between. 
A casual remark from one of the women 
dimmed the light in Ah Choo’s soul. Al- 
though it was addressed to him as he 
stood waiting for three more cartons to 
fill the case, there was no thought of in- 
flicting distress. A buttoner, after po- 
litely requesting him to shut the door, had 
added, “That north wind is so cold.” 


Ah Choo’s almond-like eyes widened. 
He pointed to the open door and de- 
manded_ excitedly, “Him callee that 
north?” He stood in terror, the seconds 
seemed minutes, as he waited the woman’s 
reply. 

“Of course that is north. What did 
you think it was, south?” 

“Ya, ya; I think so south. Flank, him 
telle me him south. You say him north>” 

“Of course it’s north and I wish you'd 
shut the door,” the woman retorted 
sharply. 

Ah Choo closed the door, then turned, 
gazing about in search of someone to help 
him in his despair. He spied the forelady 
coming from the stemmer, hurried to her 
side and began pouring forth the story 
of outrage perpetrated against him. 


“Flank, him lie to me; he tellee me 
that door south when one leddy say so 
him north. I askum you, Malten, cause 
you heep velly good girlie. You telle me 
light. ‘What way that door?” 

“The woman told you the truth, Choo. 
It is north,” Mabel answered promptly, 
looking inquiringly at the Chinese. Finally 
she asked, “What difference does it make 
if it is north? Frank was only joking, of 
course. He is always tormenting some- 
one. I wouldn’t worry about it. Try and 
forget it.” 

The young celestial heard; but he was 
too dazed at the chaos he saw portending 
in his own life to sense the remark about 
Frank, or to answer immediately. His 


offense was great, how great only the 
north god knew, and terror clutched him 
lest Yuen Ming in his wrath send evil 
spirits to take from him his happiness. A 


movement at his side recalled to him the 
girl’s words. “Him no joke, Malten. Him 
Flank lie!” he exclaimed passionately. 
His face was contorted, one moment terror 
predominating, the next livid anger, as he 
continued. “Him tellee me him south so 
me spittee out that doo’ heep many times 
evely day; now Yuen Ming take many 
hundled days off Ah Choo’s life. Mebbe 
so, him takee twelve year. Mebbe so him 
send evil spilits to hu’t Malten, cause Ah 
Choo likee Malten. Mebbe so him makee 
me sick, mebbe him no lettee lain. Yuen 
Ming velly stlong god. Flank him lie! 
Sometime when me angly me say Melican 
swear words and Flank him lie so me 
turnee south while all time me swear 
north. Yuen Ming no likee. Flank—” 


He saw neither the amusement in the 
hazel eyes, nor the dawning pity, as Mabel 
interrupted his eloquent flow of language. 
“But, if you didn’t know, Choo, how can 
the north god blame you? Surely he 
wouldn't punish you when you thought 
you were doing right, would he? I 
wouldn’t worry about it.” 


“Malten velly good girlee, but Malten 
no understand. Yuen Ming no scuse 


iglance. He velly gleat god, other gods 
laugh at him.” He shook his head in dis- 
may. 


“| hope he won’t punish you, Choo, and 
you mustn’t feel too blue about it. It 
will all come right. You just go to work 
and don’t think about it at all,” coun- 
seled the forelady. ““That’s a good boy,” 
she added cheerily, as with a ghastly smile 
he followed her advice—at least about 
the work. 


Work, and to work he was compelled, 
for while he had been talking the cases 
had filled to amazing numbers, relieved at 
least the tenseness of his muscles; but his 
brain still raced at.fever heat, speculating 
upon the impending calamities. And 
when his almond-shaped eyes saw Frank 
deliberately take the forelady’s hand he 
attributed it as an evil omen from Yuen 
Ming. His heart gladdened, however, at 
the frown of annoyance which crossed 
Mabel’s white brow, and slowly he worked 
his way to within a few feet of where 
they stood, a little apart from the seeder 
table. There, with his back toward them 


and his arms hanging loosely at his sides, 
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he listened despite the accumulating 
boxes. 

“So you won’t go with me to the pic- 
ture show?” Frank was asking. 

“I’ve told you ‘no’:a dozen times,” 
Mabel replied impatiently. 

“Aw, go on, whatcha givin’ to a feller? 
You needn’t think I’m goin’ to be an easy 
guy. Honest, Mabel, you’re the swellest 
lookin’ girl in this town. I’m comin’ to see 
you,” Frank insisted. 


“You let me alone,”” Ah Choo heard 
the forelady command, but his head re- 
mained rigid, his face stolid. “I’ve told 
you not to come to see me,” she con- 
tinued. “I’m working too hard to be up 
nights.” 

“T'll bet you don’t tell that to every 
man,” Frank jeered. “I saw you chinin’ 
the chink awhile ago. He looked excited 
enough to be proposin’. Great big stiff— 
’ wish that foreman would give me. some- 
thin’ worth workin’ with. Ain’t you goin’ 
to let me see you sometime, dove eyes?” 

“You are obnoxious.” 

“Oh—what? Say, what’s a girl like 
you workin’ in the packin’ house for?” 
Frank asked curiously. 

““Because my eyes failed and wouldn’t 
let me finish Normal School, if you must 
know. Why don’t you weigh those 
boxes >” 

“Got somethin’ better to do,” Frank 
answered promptly. “You don’t know 
what a swath you're cuttin’. Tony said 
yesterday he was goin’ to steal you. Sup- 
pose the chink will be wantin’ you next to 
decorate his harem. Gee, won’t you lord 
it over the China girls >?” 


“Be still!’ came the indignant com- 
mand. “I know you think you are being 
funny but you are not. I don’t want you 
to bother me again this way. Go to your 


work or | shall turn you in to the fore- . 


man.” 

“Kidder? He'll be kiddin’ you next. 
That’s all I> was doin’.” came Frank’s 
parting remark. 


Passive, not a finger moving, Ah Choo 
stool while each word reached his brain 
clearly above the drone of the seeder or 
the idle talk of the workers, and burned 
therein. A red light floated before his 


eyes, a slumbering rage leaped into a 
sudden blaze demanding revenge, and 


murder was born in his soul. A man had 
lied to him; the same man was torturing 
the girl he loved. Quietly he resumed his 
work. 

As he placed a box near Frank there 
was a tremendous urging to bring it down 
with crushing effect upon the brown head 
of the American. The fact that Frank 
was gaily whistling ragtime, unconscious 
alike of Chinese hatred or Mabel’s dis- 
dain, was an added irritant to Ah Choo, 
and his long fingers itched to choke back 
the melodious trills pouring forth so 
joyously. 

Swiftly a plan was forming in his 
brain. To him the killing of a viper that 
bothered either Ma!ten or himself meant 
no more than the killing of an ox for the 
sacrifice to Confucius. And perhaps, if 
he killed Frank, the great god Yuen Ming 
might realize that he had not insulted him 
purposely, thus punishing lightly; perhaps 
only taking two or three hundred days 
away from his life. But the world must 
not know, for Americans had queer ideas 
about such things, frequently appraising 
the earthly life higher than that of the 
spirit. 

With the cunning of his race he con- 
quered his repulsion, thrust into the back- 
ground the bitter aversion he felt toward 
the weigher, and for the first time since 
his employment returned Frank’s raillery. 
When the whistle blew they were laugh- 
ing and jesting like friends. 

Although the whistle had blown, Ah 
Choo lingered about his work until he 
heard Kidder tell Frank that he must 
work that night either in the dried fruit 
house or on the stemmer. Frank chose 
the stemmer, at which the Chinaman 
grinned and sauntered carelessly out the 
southernmost door of the building. 


Upon reaching his little shack he went 
deliberately about his preparations. While 
his rice boiled for supper he sharpened a 
long, shining knife, which, after numerous 
tests of the edge, he laid conveniently on 
the table. His rice cooked, he ate heartily, 
then devoted himself to the religious rites 
of the evening. Candles and incense were 
burned before the ancestral tablets, be-- 
fore which he prostrated himself. Finally, 
the worship of his departed dead attended 


to, he took from a shelf a wooden image 
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of Yuen Ming, placed it on a low, satin- 
covered table by the side of the idol 
Buddha, lit more candles and incense, 
knelt down, and for the half hour that his 
forehead pressed the dusty floor chanted 
over and over, with lightening rapidity, 
the prayer, “O—me—to—fuh, o—me— 
to—fuh, o—me—to—fuh.” 

It was close to nine o'clock when he 
arose to his feet. A few minutes later, 
with a paper bag folded in one pocket and 
the knife carefully hidden under the 
shabby black coat, he slipped noiselessly 
from the house. Cautiously he stole 
through the crooked path into a dark 
alley, which he followed to its end. Then, 
at last compelled to enter a lighted street, 
he pulled his hat far down over his eyes, 
kept in the shadows as much as possible, 
and walked hurriedly. Instead of follow- 
ing the sidewalk on Court street, he went 
through the school yard, but when he 
again entered an alley he kept in it until 
he arrived at the packing house. There 
he sneaked between freight cars until he 
reached the main entrance at the north 
end of the building. Hugging the wall he 
tiptoed under the office windows, inside 
of which worked the busy bookkeepers. 
Before entering the narrow hall he paused 
a moment, then quickly crossed the illum- 
inated space between it and the dark 
passage which separated the bins, in 
which ran the carriers. There he felt 
safe, as it was unlikely that the graded 
fruit would be removed that night. 

At the south end of the passage he 
found his egress blocked by stacks of 
empty boxes so he turned into a bin filled 
with dried peaches, clambered over them 
and a moment more was perched upon 
the board partition which separated the 
peaches within from the passage without. 
From there he dropped lightly to the 
floor; where he stood listening intently. 
Only the noise of the press, or the talk of 
the pressmen, disturbed the stillness. 
Finally, moving softly, he proceeded be- 
tween full and empty boxes, or sacks of 
dried fruit, until he could observe the door 
which opened from the dried fruit house 


into the raisin house. Once more he 


waited. Carefully, caressingly, he pulled 
from under his coat the long knife. 


At last the roar of the machinery sud- 


denly ceased. The time for action had 
come. He crept nearer the_ passage, 
where he could see the men as they came 
from the raisin house. They came alone 
and in pairs. The sixth was Frank, 
alone. 


Cautiously Ah Choo called. Frank 
stopped. The low call again. He started 
toward the shadows of the boxes, into the 
blackness of the bins. He passed a black, 
narrow opening. Then behind him crept 
noiselessly a dark form and just near the 
last bin it lurched forward. There fol- 
lowed a soft thud. . . . A moment 
later Ah Choo stood holding his knife, 
blade downward, waiting for the blood to 
drip therefrom. He made no move until 
the sound of the last footfall, the footfall 
of Kidder, died away. Then he knew 
there was no one in the building except 
the night watchman and himself—and the 
thing at his feet. 

Perhaps it was midnight, when, having 
heard the watchman walk’ toward the 
raisin house, he sheathed the knife in the 
paper bag, slipped both under his coat 
and carefully felt his way out of the 
building. Outside, as before, he kept in 
the darkness and shadows and alleys, 
through which he made his way to his 
own shack. There, he washed and wiped 
the knife, burned the paper bag, coat, and 
overalls, stretched himself upon his couch 
and slept soundly until dawn. 


Placid and imperturbable as the most 
stolid of the his race he appeared at work 
the following morning; in his breast the 
feeling of a disagreeable duty well done. 
Malten would be bothered no more. And 
she seemed to him more lovely, more de- 
sirable, in her freshly starched, blue: 
gingham dress that morning than ever be- 
fore. He longed to talk with her, and 
approached her once, but full cases 
stacked about the scales bothered her. At 
last he saw her go to the foreman and 
soon a little, gray-haired man was rapidly 
weighing the cases and pushing them on 


to the lidder. 


Close to noon, while the seeder man 
was steaming out the pipes and the noise 
was deafening, Ah Choo saw a young 
Portuguese rush to where Kidder stood 
by the stemmer, speak hurriedly a few 
words, and then the two walked swiftly 
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toward the dried-fruit house. A little 
shiver of fright shot from the celestial’s 
head to his heels. A few minutes later 
all the men had followed the foreman, 
while the women stood about conversing 
excitedly in groups of four or five. 
When the stemming process ceased Ah 
Choo heard the name of Frank on every 
lip. He saw the forelady, her face white, 
talking with Kidder and slowly ap- 
proached them. 

“Somet’ing velly bad happen?” he in- 
quired. 

“Frank is dead, murdered beyond a 
doubt,” Kidder returned brusquely. 

“He, he, he! Flank him no go die,” 
Ah Choo said, laughing doubtfully. ‘You 
jokee.”” 

“No, I’m not joking,” the foreman de- 
clared sternly. “There isn’t a doubt but 
what he was killed. I thought it funny 
he didn’t show up for work this morning, 
but evidently he didn’t get home last 
night. The constable and sheriff are al- 


work.” He looked at Mabel Marten. 

Shortly, after revealing a bit more de- 
tail about the murder, Kidder returned to 
the dried fruit house, leaving Ah Choo 
and the forelady standing alone. 

“Flank him go die him no _ bother 
Malten no mo’e,” the Chinaman re- 
marked, but a startled expression in the 
hazel eyes raised to his silenced him. 

“Did you work last night >?” a de- 
manded abruptly. 

workee,”” Ah Choo replied, 
unfaltering the girl’s searching gaze. “No 
workee. Me go home, eatee lice, wo'ship 
two, t’ree, fo’, fi’ hours, then him go bed, 
sleepee till day blake. Wha’ fo’ Malten 
ask >” 

“Oh, I just wondered,” was her only 
response as she turned and walked away. 
She avoided the dried fruit house. 

Without appearing to do so, Ah Choo 
kept himself well informed regarding the 
progress the authorities made in finding 
trank’s murderer. The result was very 


ready here, and maybe they can find yratifying. No clue could be found; 
some clue. It was a rotton piece of (Continued on Page 87) 
SONG 


By Dan Weaver. 


The flower has its fragrance, 
The stars, the sky above; 

The sun, its golden pathway, 
But you and | have love. 


The tears that come with sorrow, 
The broken, sobbing sigh, 
Will vanish with the dawning 
Of love's light in the sky. 


And so, when in the evening, 


Life’s lamp is burning low, 
The thought that love was with us 
Will make our whole life glow. 


Forest Giants 


Gregarious Habit of the 


Sequoia 


The Robin ‘Hood of the California Wildwood 


By Professor W. T. Clarke 


University of California. 


“Trees were but rivers of sap and woody 
fibre, flowing from the atmosphere, and 
emptying into the earth by their trunks, as 
their roots flowed upward to the surface. "— 


Thoreau. 


« 
* 


E READ in the second chapter of 
Genesis, the eighteenth verse: “It 
is not good that the man should be 
alone.”” We find that this idea has been 
the underlying principle governing the 
race since time immemorial. Man is a 
gregarious animal and has so far as 
history tells us always had the grouping 
habit. First the groups were family af- 
fairs. lies of blood gave the group its 
cementing element. The ruler of the 
group was the patriarch who also usually 
was the founder of the group. He was a 
despot and had the power of life and 
death in his hands, so far as the group was 
concerned. 

These family groups developed feuds, 
the one between the other and this forced 
the coalition of certain groups for offens- 
ive and defensive work as against other 
groups or combinations of groups. In this 
wise was developed the clan or tribe. 
Following this development came the evo- 
lution of the community or combination 
of two or more tribes or clans. Up to 
this time the development of the gre- 
garious habits were due for its impelling 
cause almost entirely to the instinct for 


self-preservation—protection either from 
human enemies or from wild animals. The 
scheme was a success so far as its primary 
object was concerned, but the bond be- 
tween the group, the clan or tribe and the 
community was loose and ill-knit and 
small jealousies between rival patriarchs 
and petty chiefs kept up a constant tur- 
moil and gradually because of these condi- 
tions we find the nation developed. Made 
up perhaps of groups, clans or tribes and 
communities but close knit and coherent, 
acknowledging some central government 
and upholding it in matters of moment, 
both great and small. 

Whether the underlying cause has been 
protection, better development of trade 
facilities, a desire for a better assurance 
as to the future, it matters little, the basic 
fact remains that man is a gregarious ani- 
mal and to this condition may be traced 
in large measure his success in the 
struggle for existence. Amiong other ani- 
mals the same characteristic is found in 
occasional cases in much less degree and 
nowhere do we find in the lower animals 
that success in the scheme of Nature that 
man seemingly has attained. One of the 
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causes at least, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is the inferior development of the 
habit of gregariousness. What might be 
the fate of man were the characteristic 
well developed in some other group of 
animals is an interesting subject for specu- 
lation. However, the idea is to be touched 
in the speculative field only and in that 
held no definite satisfaction may be ex- 
pected. 


Among the trees in wild nature we find, 
in certain species, the gregarious habit 
well developed yet where we see the habit 
highly developed, there we find that it is 
a handicap so far as protection from man 
is concerned. In the Coast Range moun- 
tains of Central and Northern California is 
found the redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens). It extends sparsely as far south 
as Monterey and occasional specimens are 
found even further south. The redwood, 
granted the soil conditions, moisture con- 
ditions, and if other items of its environ- 
ment are good, has the gregarious habit 
well developed. Why the redwood should 
show this habit and many other varieties 
of trees thriving in the same environment 
should not show it is a fact difficult of 
explanation, yet an existing fact. 


With the gregarious habit well devel- 
oped, the trees growing, stately and grand, 
in great communities, yet there is an air 
of aloofness to the individuals as though 
they were to say, “Circumstances may 
have thrown us together, yet we are indi- 
vidually sufficient unto ourselves.” This 
spirit of the redwood will impress itself 
surely upon the mind of the observer. 
There also is something sinister about the 
redwood as though it were inhabited by 
some evil genius. On a lowering, stormy 
day, especially is this impression most 
strongly given. Old woodsmen, it may be 
because of some superstition, are prone to 
keep away from these trees on such days. 
The redwood is treacherous. Great limbs 
fall for no apparent reason quite as much 
on quiet days as on stormy days. Then 
the tree itself is likely to topple over at 
any time. Spend a night in quiet, calm 


weather in the redwood forest and your 
rest is almost sure to be disturbed by the 
crash of falling limb or tree. 

In human communities we find individ- 
uals who are in the community but not 
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of it, moving aloof, alone, self-centered. 
Such individuals while they give the im- 
pression of being above the common herd, 
yet they are not the ones to whom we go 
with our human needs and anxieties. The 
redwood makes much the same sort of 


appeal to the person who studies it. 


Yet there is another phase to the 
matter. If “Days should speak, and mul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom,” 
then surely the redwood is entitled to a 
hearing. Many of these trees have stood, 
grand and aloof, since the beginning of 
the Christian era. I have seen in the 
forest a tree that was at six feet above 
the ground, ninety-six feet in circumfer- 
ence. I do not mean to be understood as 
speaking of this tree as the biggest in the 
forest. It was not, but | happened to be 
personally acquainted with this particular 
tree. Counting the rings, one for each 
year, and time, long time, is shown by its 
growth. If the spirit of the redwood were 
to give voice to its knowledge we surely 
would have a narrative of the facts of 
history which would clear up many doubt- 
ful points. 

The fact that the wood of the redwood 
tree is most valuable for all lumber pur- 
poses, is very resistant to decay, takes a 
beautiful finish for inside work and withal 
is not refractory, makes it a wholesale 
victim to the logger and mill-man. Its 
final fate in our civilization is natural and 
to be expected and yet, aloof, sinister, 
somber though the tree may be, it is with 
a pang we view the work of the woods- 
man. 

Two thousands years of growth; a few 
short hours of deft labor with axe and 
saw and then we hear the long drawn 
cry, ““I-i-i-mber”! The requiem dirge of 
the tree is sung and with a mighty crash 
it lies prone upon the shuddering earth. 
No, the fate of this tree is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Its gregarious habit has not 
helped it in any small degree. 

A storm is impressive at any time 
whether we are in the crowded town, the 
open country, the mountains or the woods. 
The careless strength that Nature can 
show makes us feel our own weakness and 
dependence upon some higher power. A 
storm in the redwoods has all the impress- 
iveness that a storm can have and to this 


a 
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is added the very real danger of falling 
trees. 


I wish to give an incident in my own ex- 
perience to illustrate that matter. I was, 
one winter, the guest of friends at their 
country place in the redwoods on the 
Noyo river. The home was arranged, for. 
the comfort of guests, in a rather unique 
way. [here was a large central building 
comprising kitchen, dining room and 
living room. Spacious porches surrounded 
this building on three sides. From these 
porches a wonderful view of tree-covered 
mountains and giant redwoods was spread 
out. One could drink in a panorama of 
the beauties of Nature that was soul-sat- 
isfying. Bungalows and cabins, placed at 
convenient distances from this main or 
central building, were used for such guests 
as were fortuate enough to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of my genial host and charming 
hostess. I had spent the day in rather 
strenuous exertion inspecting the orchards 
connected with the place and with true 
hospitality my host and hostess permitted 
a fairly early retirement on my part. [| 
occupied a cabin by the riverside and the 
sound of rushing waters was soothing to 
the nerves. A bright fire blazed in the 
open fire place and a plentiful supply of 
logs assured its continuance. Outside, 
signs of a storm could be felt and seen; 
inside the cabin all was warmth and se- 
renity. It took me but the briefest time to 
get to bed, and soothed by the conditions, 
sleep came almost immediately. Suddenly 
or so it seemed to me, | was violently 
shaken by the shoulder and a hoarse voice 
coming from the blackness behind an 
electric torch adjured me to get up in a 
hurry, get dressed and come to my host 
and hostess at the main house. A violent 
storm had sprung up; a redwood tree 
dominated the cabin and there was great 
danger of its coming down or of falling 
limbs crushing through the cabin roof. 
Impressed and alarmed | got into my 
clothes in record-breaking time and be- 
took myself to the path to the main house. 
Just as I got into the path there was a 
swish and roar and heavy thud to one side 
of me but to my excited senses very near. 
No damage done, but the sight of the next 
morning showed the noise and shock to 


have been caused by a falling limb fully 


eight inches in diameter at the butt. It 
had come down butt end first and impaled 
the earth to the depth of two feet some 
twenty feet from where I was when the 
fall occurred. Near enough to be very 
impressive and to cause me to go and 
stand not upon the order of my going. At 
the main house | found my host and 
hostess and the various people connected 
with the establishment all up, dressed and 
ready for a quick move if it became 
necessary. 


From the broad front porch we could 
see in the fitful light a giant redwood sway 
and writhe in the stress of the storm. 
What was perhaps more impressive we 
could hear now and then a sharp report 
like a pistol shot—fibers snapping in the 
giant tree—and we knew that if just the 
right ones broke this tree would come 
crashing down and the direction of its 
fall could not be foretold. Yes, it was 
awe-inspiring! Racing clouds, writhing 
and twisting in the gale could be seen in 
the dim light and we discussed with some 
admixture of philosophy the grandeur of 
the scene and the storm gods’ wrath and 
power. Suddenly our specious flow of 
words ceased. There was a roar, a crash, 
the earth shook violently and we knew 
a big tree had come down and at the same 
time had not hit the house. We had just 
begun to breathe normally when the 
frightful sound was repeated and shortly 
it came again. Three giants had fallen 
near the main house in less than half an 
hour. Examination the next morning 
showed that the smallest of these was six 
feet in diameter, the largest eight feet in 
diameter at the breaking point. One does 
not need a vivid imagination to picture 
what the result would have been had any 
one of the three fallen on the house! 
Through it all, the most composed mem- 
ber of the party was the Chinese cook 
and his stolidity was decidedly steadying. 
Amidst familiar surroundings he kept a 
fire going and served hot coffee frequently 
to the other thoroughly disturbed members 
of the group. 

The storm passed and the next day my 
gracious hostess promulgated a bit of 
practical philosophy. [he axemen were 
ordered out and all trees dominating the 
house and cabins came down. I have 
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gone into detail in this matter to preface 
a moral: No matter how you may be im- 
pressed with the strength, beauty and 
sturdiness of the redwood tree do not 
place your cabin or camp in its seeming 
protection. The sinister spirit of the red- 
wood is likely to wreak vengeance because 
of your familiarity. 

And withal it is a wonderful tree, 
grand, impressive, solemn, useful, serving 
the needs of man with the stored products 
of the centuries! 

In our woods, especially in the Coast 
Range of mountains though also. fre- 
quently seen in the Sierra foothills is an- 
other tree, the Madrone. Gregariousness 
has been spoken of as conducive to suc- 
cess in the struggle for existence, yet the 
Madrone has not developed this habit and 
still survives, a full success in its own 
way. It is a friendly tree if | may use 
such a term. It is occasionally symmetri- 
cal in form, more often grotesquely 
gnarled and twisted. It reminds one of 
people we sometimes meet and describe as 
being picturesquely homely. The descrip- 
tion fits the Madrone perfectly. Its red- 
brown to dark red, smooth bark and 
glossy light green foliage gives it a unique- 
ness of appearance that allows one to 
single it out at a distance. Because of its 
bark and foliage color and its fruits, Bret 
Harte apostrophizes the tree thus: 


“Captain of the Western wood, 
Thou that apest Robin Hood! 
Green above thy scarlet hose, 
How thy velvet mantle shows; 


Never tree like thee arrayed, 
Oh thou gallant of the glade! 


“Where, Oh where shall he begin 
Who would paint thee, Harlequin? 
With thy waxen burnished leaf. 
With thy branches’ red relief, 
With thy polytinted fruit,— 

In thy spring or autumn suit,— 


Where begin and oh! where end,— 


Thou whose charms all’ art transcend?” 


Our idea of Robin Flood and kis merry 
band, under the greenwood iree, was that 
in spite cf their professicn (or was it be- 
cause of the professicr.>), they were a 
jolly lot of cut-purses. The Madrune 


leaves the impression on one’s mind of 
careless good-nature. In the spring its 
masses of waxy white blossoms give the 
tree a chaste appearance. In the late 
fall it decks itself with masses of brilliant 
red and mottled fruits and has a decidedly 
holiday-like appearance. Not stately, not 
grand, not aloof, but apparently willing to 
accommodate itself to our mood—willing 
to be friends with the other trees and with 
man. It is practically useless from. the 
timber point of view so the logger does 
not seriously molest it. Its bark is not 
useful as is the bark of the oak so the 
strippers leave it alone. Man is not its 
enemy and the elements do it small if any 
damage. In spite of these advantages the 
Madrone does not form great groups and 
on the whole we are glad of this. Gre- 
gariousness in the end causes the whole- 
sale destruction of the redwood while the 
Madrone escapes this fate. You may 
place your cabin or camp in the friendly 
neighborhood of the Madrone and be sure 
it will give you no uneasy moments. If 
you desire quiet its whispering will cease. 
If your mood is more jocund it will laugh 
with you in the breeze. A truly friendly 
tree and as a friend demanding naught 
but to be friendly. 

Other trees of course will take your at- 
tention. The tan-bark oak with its velvety 
leaves; the California laurel (bay) tree, 
stiff and prim and somewhat forbidding; 
the Western maple with its broad and 
beautiful leaves; the stately white pines 
like plumes held aloft by the roadside. 
The catalogue of them is long but each 
has its individuality and the study of 
them is absorbing. 

Of them all the redwood shows the gre- 
garious habit in greatest degree; the tan- 
bark oak and white pine in less degree; 
the others not at all. Those with this 
habit suffer most at the hands of man. 
Undoubtedly “‘it is not good that the man 
should be alone.” The Creator’s wisdom 
is all embracing. The grouping. habit, 
however, is an element of danger to the 
trees that develop it. The rule that is 


good for man is not good for his tree 
neighbors. 


’ 
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Cupid Victorious 


Magic Effects of a Little Mild Deception. 


By Kenneth Udell 


RACE and Ashley had quarreled. 
¢ It had not been a very important 
subject on which they had differed, 
nor had that difference of opin'on been a 
very great one, an impartial observer 
might have argued. Yet was the breach 
deep and insurmountable, for of such was 
the fibre of their temperament. 

A tedious week had passed. Grace, 
sitting in her neat, tiny room at Mrs. 
Fleming's boarding house, found herself 
admitting that it was positively childish 
for two grown people to quarrel over such 
an insignificant matter. 

“But that’s just another reason why 
Ashley ought to apologize,” she decided, 
making a hasty dab at an insistent tear. 
“Even if he doesn’t think a girl ought to 
work after she gets married, he could 
certainly concede the point without hurt- 
ing himself any. The stubborn old 
thing!” 

She flung herself down on the bed and 
wept tears of vexation. [wo little dimples 
that loved to play peek-a-boo around her 
inviting mouth were homeless now. Only 
their cousins that were sometimes to be 
observed in the curve of her elbows con- 
tinued to dance, unaware of the gloom 
that had settled on their mistress. 

A light knock sounded on the door. 
Grace took two quick strokes with a filmy 
bit of handkerchief, and opened the door. 

“It’s only me, Miss Whitford,” said her 
caller, a faded little woman with quite 
gray hair, a thin voice, and the most sym- 
pathetic eyes in the world. “I was com- 
ing up, so | brought your mail. Well, I’ve 
got some mending to do, so | mustn't 
waste any time.” 

Grace took the proffered letter with a 
word of thanks. It bore no return ad- 
dress, but the handwriting resembled what 
little she had seen of Ashley’s. With a 


gasp of astonishment she tore it open and 


her eyes sought the signature. It was! 
With quickened pulse she fead it through. 


“Dear Grace,” it ran, “I was wrong, and | 
want to be forgiven and have your friendship 
again. Please forget what | said. If you can 
forgive me, be ready to spend the evening with 
me tonight. I will be there about seven-thirty, 
and | am going to hope that you will be waiting 


for me. 
“Your friend, 
“ASHLEY. 


“P. S.—Let’s not even mention our quarrel, 
or this letter, then there'll be nothing to spoil our 
pleasure.” 


“Oh, the old dear,” cried Grace, hug- 
ging the letter rapturously. The dimples 
were again in possession, and two spark- 
ling eyes above them shone with hap- 
piness. 

“And I'll wear—let me see.” 

She dived into the miniature clothes 
closet, to pick and choose and reject, and 
choose again. 

ses 8 & 


Ashley Moore, about the same time on 
this same Saturday afternoon, wearily 
climbed the front steps of his modest 
rooming house. He was somewhat ex- 
hausted from a long, solitary tramp 
through the suburbs, but it was his mental 
exhaustion that had taken the spring out 
of his step. For the thousandth time he 
had been mentally reviewing the evening 
of his quarrel with Grace, and the more 
he thought of it the sillier it all seemed. 
What sense was there in Grace flying off 
the handle like that, and taking the thing 
so seriously? Well, maybe she’d see she 
was wrong when she had thought it over 
a while—anyway, he couldn’t crawl back 
calling himself names and begging for for- 
giveness. 

“Hullo, what’s this >”” He had been idly 
turning over the little pile of letters on the 
hall table, and had unexpectedly come 
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upon one addressed to himself, in a 
woman's handwriting. 

He read it half through before he even 
suspected whence it came, then his eager 
eye devoured the remainder at a glance, 
lingering for a fond moment on the signa- 
ture. He felt the need of support, found a 
chair, and sat down. Then he read it 
through again, more slowly. 


“Dear Ashley,” it ran, “I am going to be 
bold enough to write you a letter of apology. 
I am so sorry that we quarreled, and I see now 
that I was in the wrong. Can't we just drop the 
whole thing, and start all over again as g 
friends? If you think so, come over and see 
me this evening. I am going to be conceited 
enough to expect you. 

“Your friend, 
“GRACE. 

“P. S.—Suppose we don't mention our quarrel 
at all, or this letter, so we can forget it all just 
as quickly as possible.” 


With a great load lifted from his heart, 
Ashley sprang up, whistling, glanced at 
his watch, and dashed up stairs to his 
room with a strong and buoyant step. 

“Will I be there >” he interrogated him- 
self, as he briskly lathered his face a few 
moments later. “Will I be there! «Oh, 
boy!” 


Seven-thirty saw Ashley Moore ascend- 
ing the steps of Mrs. Fleming’s boarding 
house, as it had so often in the past. 
Grace Whitford heard his firm step, and 
her heart fluttered. Then the bell rang, 
and she fluttered to the door, an extremely 
lovable creation in a summery flowered 
dress. Her cheeks had gained an attract- 
ive bit of heightened color from excite- 
ment. 

Their meeting was outwardly calm 
enough. Each breathed the other’s name, 
and their hands met in a grasp that was 
more eloquent than words. 

“Let’s go down town,” suggested 
Ashley, as soon as he could find his 
voice. 

“Isn’t he handsome,” was what Grace 
thought, as her eyes took in his virile 
young strength. He was good to look 
_ upon, straight of figure, steady of eye, and 
dressed in a blue suit that fitted to perfec- 
tion. What she said was, “All right, but 


come in and say hello to Miss Jones. She’s 
so fond of you.” 


Miss Jones, the colorless little woman 
who had carried the letter to Grace that 
afternoon, was, as always, exceedingly 
pleased to see him. She was an old 
maid, but a very romantic one. Mixed 
with her romantic trend, however, was a 
considerable amount of hard-headed busi- 
ness sense, that enabled her to fill very 
eficiently an office position of no small 
responsibility. Outside of business hours 
she spent her time devouring love stories 
and love poems; a match-making oppor- 
tunity was to her the seventh heaven of 
delight. 

While Grace got her hat and a wrap, 
Ashley chatted pleasantly with Miss Jones. 
She admired his good looks and attractive 
personality, but the love light that still 
shone in his eyes, that she adored. 

Like a mother hen hovering over her 
chickens, she fluttered about Grace and 
Ashley as they took their departure. With 
such an ardent sponsor, Cupid should 
indeed have taken fresh heart, and re- 
newed his attack on the susceptible young 
couple. 

As their steps died away down the 
block, Miss Jones rocked gently in her 
chair, her novel lying forgotten on her 
lap. Her face wore an expression of com- 
plete content. | 

* & & 


Grace and Ashley had the evening of 
their young lives. It was a spring even- 
ing of exquisite warmth and charm, and 
the whole world seemed on pleasure bent. 
Ashley’s suggestions as to entertainment 
and refreshment were inspirations, no less. 
That musical comedy at the Classic, what 
words can describe the rare harmony of 
its music, the scintillation of its humor, 
the gorgeousness of its costumes and 
scenery? And then the daintiest of mid- 
night suppers, in a palm-shaded corner of 
Teall’s, where the service was divine, and 
the dreamiest of music lent an air of 
romance to their conversation. 

“I don’t know when I’ve been so 
happy,” said Grace, looking across at 
Ashley with eyes that shone with joy. 

Ashley responded with an ecstasy of 
manner that brought a little flush of 
pleasure to Grace’s face, and in that mo- 
ment they were brought very near to each 
other. 
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A ‘street car ride that held for them 
nothing of the commonplace brought them 
to the corner near Mrs. Fleming’s, and 
under a sky of glistening stars they 
walked slowly to the house. Ascending 
the stairs on tiptoe, they took refuge in 
the shadow of honeysuckle that overhung 
the porch. 

“Haven't we had a lovely time,” 
breathed Grace, very near to Ashley, her 
rounded figure alluring, enticing. 

“Grace, darling,” whispered Ashley, 
coming nearer and taking her hands with 
ardent grasp, “I love you, dear. I love 
you. Darling, will you marry me—do you 
care for me? Tell me, dearest, tell me?” 

Grace suffered him to retain her hands, 
then snuggled right against his bosom. He 
could feel her breath coming fast. 

“Yes, dear; I do love you. Kiss me.” 

His arm was around her now. Their 
lips met in a long, long kiss. Gone now 
_was any thought of their quarrel, of who 
was right and who was wrong. 

“Oh, darling, isn’t it wonderful,” whis- 
pered Ashley, and they looked into each 
other eyes and saw the future lying bright 
before them. 

A light flashed on in the sitting room 
adjoining the porch. Through the open 
window they saw Miss Jones and Mrs. 
Fleming enter the room. Miss Jones was 
apparently seeking one of her novels, for, 
this found, they turned again to go. 

“And I just couldn’t stand to see them 
drift farther and farther apart,” Miss 
Jones was saying. 

They stopped in the doorway, and Miss 
Jones went on. 

“So I thought and thought, but I know 
they are both stubborn, and I gave up 
hope of reconciling them. If ever I saw 
a couple that were made for each other, 


it’s Miss Whitford and Mr. Moore, but of 
course | couldn’t tell them that. Then 
all at once the solution came to me. If 
neither of them would apologize, I would 
do it for them! So I just wrote a letter 
of apology to each of them, and signed 
the other’s name. I was pretty sure 
neither of them would know the other’s 
handwriting, but I tried to copy Mr. 
Moore’s from some of this music he has 
given her and written her name in. And 
it worked just like a charm. If you could 
only have seen their faces as they went 
out tonight! My conscience didn’t hurt 
me a bit after I saw how happy I had 
made them. I only hope they don’t find 
out until it’s all so old their common sense 
will make them drop it.” 

“Well, Miss Jones, I’m sure you meant 
well,” said Mrs. Fleming, switching out 
the light as they stepped into the hall, 
“but I’m afraid—” 

The door shut behind them, and Mrs. 
Fleming’s fears were unheard. 

On the porch, a silent drama had been 
enacted. Noiselessly Grace had drawn 
away from Ashley’s embrace. She had 
straightened, had given him a glance 
that seared. Ashley, less subtle to express 
emotion silently, had none the less felt a 
great upheaval within him; pride was 
struggling to overthrow newly crowned 
love. With the shutting of the door, 
Grace spoke. 

“So you didn’t—” The cutting tone 
got no further. : 

“Grace! Your apology wasn’t—you 
didn’t—” Ashley floundered also. 

For a long moment they were dumb. 
Lifelong pride battled with new-born 
love. 

Then—they laughed. Cupid had won 
the day. 
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Ann’s Dinner 


Delectable Information on the Subject of Wild Iloatees. 


By Flora Kinne 


My Dear Sue: 


@ COURSE, you know I| am now do- 


ing light housekeeping (so light 

you can hardly notice it). I told 
you that, in my last letter. 
its advantages and its disadvantages. 
I just hate to eat alone, but with food so 
high I can hardly afford to invite some- 
body in every day, to eat with me merely 
to keep me company. 

However, last week an energetic friend 
of mine went hunting and killed a large 
number of wild duck which he proceeded 
to give to his wealthy friends; and then 
his generosity got the better of him 
and he gave me two mud-hens — “wild 
Iloatees” he said they were properly 


called. 


Right there I saw my chance to have a 
pretty sumptuous feast and so invited in 
two middle-aged ladies, whom I had met 
at the Red Cross Rooms, and beyond the 
fact that each lived alone, and both 
happened to be interested in Theosophy 
(you know I can talk Rega Yaga Yoga 
as glibly as I can Fee, Fie, Fo, Fum) | 
knew nothing about them. But I jumped 
at the conclusion that the shabbiness of 
their shoes was not the result of daily 


sprints to the bank to make huge 
deposits. 
So | invited them to dinner. The table 


looked really pretty. The Wild Iloatees 
were all dressed and looked plump and 
juicy. Remember I| had never tasted of 
the delicious bird myself, but expected it 


to be like wild duck. 


My guests arrived on time, with a 
hungry look on their faces. The fowl 


were frying nicely in the pan, and the 
potatoes were baking in the oven when 
the telephone rang. By the way, I wish 
when a baked potato is cooked it could 
have the power of crying out: “I’m done. 


Well, it has ° 


I’m done!” but alas, it has not; and 
when I stuck the fexk into it to see if 
it were done, why the outside was hard as 
a brick, and its condition inside still 
remained a mystery to me. 

Well, I answered the phone, of course, 
and it was Maud. She wanted to tell me 
all about the election in the Woman's 
Club, and you know, not being used to 
getting a regular meal | absolutely forgot 
the mud-hens until I smelled smoke. When 
I rushed back to the kitchen | found 
the lovely birds like cinders. Then [| 
remembered the potatoes and turned out 
the oven fire and next I opened all the 
doors and windows to let the smoke out 
of the house I had just warmed for my 
guests. 


Naturally I picked out the least burned 
portions of the wild-eyed-loatees (for such 
they now looked) and served them with 
apologies. 

Old Mrs. Samuelson was fortunate, in 
being able to call to her quick aid 
the perfectly bona-fide excuse that her 
religion forbade her eating flesh. Of 
course, | accepted the excuse, although | 
could hardly call this flesh; it looked to 
me more like charcoal. Nevertheless, | 


didn’t blame her. 


Mrs. Tomkins was game and stayed for 
the big show, and ate a quarter section of 
one breast, and was just struggling with 
a gizzard when she asked: 


“What is a Wild Iloatee? Is it a cross 
between a duck and a mud hen—or 


what?” 


Instead of telling a perfectly nice little 
white lie, and thereby clearing an already 
over-charged atmosphere, | thought her 
question indicated more or less of a 
knowledge of wild fowl and wishing to 
learn something about the habits of the 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Stories From 


The Files 


The Western Master’s Creation 
of “‘Miggles”’ 


Conventions Shocked by the New School of Fiction 


By E. Clarence O’ Day 


Judging by the files of the Overland Monthly, 
in which appeared the early work of Bret Harte, 
the great California master of fiction, was not a 
voluminous writer. Either that, or his editorial 
duties on the Overland Monthly, took up too 
much of his time, to permit of his contributing 
many stories to the pages of his magazine. In 
the writing of verses he appears to have been 
more assiduous. No doubt it was for the better 
that his stories were few and carefully prepared, 
as the foundations of his literary fame were thus 
more securely laid. There is nothing of the 
slipshod order to be found in the early writings 
of Bret Harte, as published in the Overland 
Monthly, in the years 1868 and 1869. 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” Harte’s first 
story for the Overland Monthly in August, 1868, 
the month after he became editor No more prose 
fiction from his pen appeared until the next 
year when he added to his celebrity by publishing 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and “Miggles.” 
The latter is considered by many to be the equal 
of any story by Harte, though most critics con- 
sider his first two works of fiction in the Overland 
monthly, superior to it. 

“Miggles” is remarkable as showing a treat- 
ment of conventional morality which was new in 
western fiction. Twenty years before in France, 
Dumas, in his “La Dame aux Camelias,” had 
made a sentimental appeal to puritanism for the 
“erring sister,’ more obedient to the dictates of 
the heart than the rigid social code. The 
Magdalen is one of the oldest characters in litera- 
ture, but New England literature neither pilloried 
nor pitied, but calmly ignored her existence. 
Western fiction as exemplified by Harte 
broadened the field. In the story of “Miggles” 
Bret Harte chose as the heroine a woman of the 
Wild West who had lost her fear of the con- 
ventions but not her femininity, nor above all her 
womanly tenderness of heart, toward the man 
who had figured in her revolt against the pro- 
prieties. ““Miggles,” wandering in the forest 
primeval with her grizzly bear, or nursing her 
paralyzed human companion amidst the mountain 
pines, is in her human characteristics a Western 
modification of the Dame of the Camelias, 
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Bret Harte in 1868 


dazzling admirers at the Paris opera and aban- 
doning it all for a sentiment. 

The reception accorded “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” convinced Harte that the reading public 
was not supersensitive about adherence to the old 
stereotyped forms of fiction, which were as pre- 
cise as the rules of a Sunday school. 

He introduced some pretty rough characters 
in “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and the public 
did not suffer the spasms of outraged propriety 
which the magazine publishers had feared. Feel- 
ing the ground firmer under him with each 
exploration of new fields, Harte presented to his 
delighted public, the admirable western story 
of “Miggles’” which is here reproduced, precisely 
as it appeared in the Overland Monthly of 


June, 1869 
driver. We had not spoken during 
the passage of the last six miles, 
since the jolting of the heavy vehicle over 
the roughening road had spoiled the 
judge’s last poetical quotation. The tall 
man beside the judge was asleep, his arm 
passed through the swaying strap and his 
head resting upon it—altogether a limp, 
helpless-looking object, as if he had 
hanged himself and been cut down too 
late. The French lady on the back seat 
was asleep, too, yet in a half-conscious 
propriety of attitude, shown even in the 
disposition of the handkerchief which she 
held to her forehead and which partially 
veiled her face. The lady from Virginia 
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City, traveling with her husband, had long 
since lost all individuality in a wild con- 
fusion of ribbons, veil, furs, and shawls. 
There was no sound but the rattling of the 
wheels and the dash of rain upon the 
roof. Suddenly the stage stopped and we 
became dimly aware of voices. The driver 
was evidently in the midst of an exciting 
colloquy with some one in the road—a 
colloquy of which such fragments as 
“bridge gone,” “twenty feet of water?” 
“can't pass,” were occasionally distin- 
guishable above the storm. Then came a 
lull, and the mysterious voice from the 
road shouted the parting adjuration: 

“Try Miggles.” 

We caught a glimpse of our leaders as 
the vehicle slowly turned, of a horseman 
vanishing through the rain, and we were 
evidently on our way to Miggles. 


Who and where was Miggles? The 
judge, our authority, did not remember 
the name, and he knew the country 
thoroughly. The Washoe traveler thought 
Miggles must keep a hotel. We only 
knew that we were stopped by high water 
in front and rear, and that Miggles was 
our rock of refuge. A ten minutes splash- 
ing through a tangled by-road, scarcely 
wide enough for the stage, and we drew 
up before a barred and boarded gate in 
a wide stone wall or fence about eight 
feet high. Evidently Miggles, and evi- 
dently Miggles did not keep a hotel. 


The driver got down and tried the gate. 
It was securely locked. 


“Miggles! O Miggles!”’ 
No answer. 
“Migg-ells! You Miggles!”’ continued 


the driver with rising wrath. 

““Migglesy!”’ joined in the expressman, 
persuasively. “O Miggy! Mig!” 

But no reply came from the apparently 
insensate Miggles. The judge, who had 
finally got the window down, put his head 
out and propounded a series of questions, 
which if answered categorically would 
have undoubtedly elucidated the whole, 
but which the driver evaded by replying 
that “if we didn’t want to sit in the coac 
all night we had better rise up and sing 
out for Miggles.” 

So we rose up and called on Miggles in 
chorus. Then separately. And when we 


had finished, a Hibernian fellow passen- 


ger from the roof called for ‘“Maygelle,” 
whereat we all laughed. While we were 
laughing the driver cried “Shoo!” 


We listened. To our infinite amaze- 
ment the chorus of “Miggles’” was re- 
peated from the other side of the wall, 
even to the final and supplemental 
““Maygells.”” 

“Extraordinary echo,” said the judge. 

“Extraordinary d—d skunk!” roared 
the driver contemptuously. ‘Come out of 
that, Miggles, and show yourself! Be 4 
man, Miggles! Don’t hide in the dark; | 
wouldn’t if I were you, Miggles,”’ con- 
tinued Yuba Bill, now dancing about in 
an excess of fury. 

“Miggles!”’ continued the voice, “O 
Miggles!”’ 

“My good man! Mr. Myghail!” said 
the judge, softening the asperities of the 
name as much as possible. “‘Consider the 
inhospitality of refusing shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather to helpless fe- 
males. Really my dear sir—’’ but a suc- 
cession of “Miggles” ending in a burst of 
laughter, drowned his voice. 


Yuba Bill- hesitated no longer. Taking 
a heavy stone from the road, he battered 
down the gate, and with the expressman 
entered the inclosure. We followed. No- 
body was to be seen. In the gathering 
darkness all that we could distinguish was 
that we were in a garden—from the rose- 
bushes that scattered over us a minute 
spray from their dripping leaves—and 
before a long, rambling wooden building. 

“Do you know this Miggles >” asked the 
judge of Yuba Bill. 

“No, nor don’t want to,” said Bill 
shortly, who felt the Pioneer Stage Com- 
pany insulted in his person by the con- 
tumacious Miggles. 

“But my dear sir,” expostulated the 
judge, as he thought of the barred gate. 

“Lookee here,” said Yuba Bill, with 
fine irony, “hadn’t you better go back 
and sit in the coach till yer introduced ? 
I’m going in,” and he pushed open the 
door of the building. 

A long room lighted only by the embers 
of the fire that was dying on the large 
hearth at its further extremity. The walls 
curiously papered, and the flickering fire- 
light bringing out its grotesque pattern. 
Somebody sitting in a large arm-chair by 
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the fire-place. All this we saw as we 
crowded together into the room, after 
the driver and expressman. 

“Hello be you, Miggles>” said Yuba 
Bill to the solitary occupant. 

The figure neither spoke nor stirred. 
Yuba Bill walked wrathfully toward it and 
turned the eye of his coach lantern upon 
its face. It was a man’s face, prematurely 
old and wrinkled, with very large eyes, in 
which there was that expression of per- 
fectly fratuitous solemnity, which I had 
sometimes seen in an owl’s. The large 
eyes wandered from Bill’s face to the 
lantern, and finally fixed their gaze on 
that luminous object, without further 
recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

“Miggles! Be you deaf? You ain't 
dumb anyhow you know;” and Yuba Bill 
shook the insensate figure by the shoulder. 

To our great dismay, as Bill removed 
his hand, the venerable stranger appar- 
ently collapsed—sinking into half his size 
and an undistinguishable heap of cloth- 


ing. 


How’ “Miggles’" Mighty Watchdog Must Have Looked. 


“Well, dern my skin,” said Bill—look- 
ing appealingly at us, and hopelessly re- 
tiring from the contest. 

The judge now stepped forward, and 
we lifted the mysterious invertebrate back 
into his original position. Bill was dis- 
missed with the lantern to reconnoiter out- 
side, for it was evident that from the help- 
lessness of this solitary man there must 
be attendants near at hand, and we all 
drew around the fire. The judge, who 
had regained his authority and had never 
lost his conversational amiability—stand- 
ing before us with his back to the hearth 
—charged us, as an imaginary jury, as 
follows: 

“It is evident that our distinguished 
friend has reached that condition, de- 
scribed by Shakespeare as “the sere and 
yellow leaf,” or has suffered some pre- 
mature abatement of his mental and 
physical faculties. Whether he is really 
the Miggles—” 

Here he was interrupted by “Miggles! 
O Miggles! Migglesy! Mig!” and in fact, 
the whole chorus of Miggles in very much 
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the same key as it had once before been 


delivered by us. 


We gazed at each other for a moment 
in some alarm. The judge, in particular, 
vacated his position quickly, as the voice 
seemed to come directly over his shoulder. 
The cause, however, was soon discovered 
in a large magpie who had perched upon 
a shelf over the fireplace, and who imme- 
diately relapsed into a sepulchral silence, 
which contrasted singularly with his pre- 
vious volubility. It was undoubtedly his 
voice which we had heard in the road, 
and our friend in the chair was not re- 
sponsible for the discourtesy. Yuba Bill, 
who re-entered the room after an un- 
successful search, was loth to accept the 
explanation, and still eyed the helpless 
sitter with suspicion. He had found a 
shed in which he had pat up his horses— 
but he came back dripping and skeptical. 
“Thar ain’t nobody but him within ten 
miles of the’ shanty, and that ‘ar d—d 


skeesicks knows it.” 


But the faith of the majority proved to 
be securely based. Bill had scarcely 
ceased growling, before we heard a quick 
step upon the porch, the trailing of a wet 
skirt, the door was flung open, and with a 
flash of white teeth, a sparkle of dark 
‘eyes, and an utter absence of ceremony or 
difidence, a young woman entered, shut 
the door, and panting leaned back 
against it. f 

“Oh, if you please, I’m Miggles!” 

And this was Miggles! This bright- 
eyed, full throated young woman, whose 
wet gown of coarse blue stuff could not 
hide the beauty of the feminine curves to 
which it clung; from the chestnut crown 
of whose head—topped by a man’t oil- 
skin sou’wester—to the little feet and 
ankles—hidden somewhere in the recesses 
of her boy’s brogans, all was grace—this 
was Miggles, laughing at us, too, in the 
most airy, frank, offhand manner imag- 
inable. 

“You see, boys,” said she—quite out of 
breath and holding one little hand against 
her side, quite unheeding the speechless 
discomfiture of our party, or the com- 
plete demoralization of Yuba Bill, whose 
features had relaxed into an expression of 
gratuitous and imbecile cheerfulness— 
“You see, boys, | was mor’n two miles 


away when you passed down the road. | 
thought you might pull up here, and so 
I ran the whole way, knowing nobody was 
home but Jim—and—and—I’m out of 
breath—and—that lets me out.” 


And here Miggles caught her dripping 
oil-skin hat from her head, and with a 
mischievous swirl that scattered a shower 
of rain-drops over us; attempted to put 
back her hair; dropped two hairpins in 
the attempt; laughed and sat down be- 
side Yuba Bill, with her hands crossed 
lightly on her lap. 

The judge recovered himself first and 
essayed an extravagant compliment. 


trouble you for that thar hair- 
pin,” said Miggles gravely. Half a dozen 
hands were eagerly stretched forward; 
the missing hairpin was restored to its fair 
owner; and Miggles, crossing the room, 
looked keenly into the face of the invalid. 
The solemn eyes looked back at hers, with 
an expression we had never seen before. 
Life and intelligence seemed to struggle 
back into the rugged face. Miggles 
laughed again—it was a singularly elo- 
quent laugh—-and turned her black eyes 
and white teeth once more toward us. 


“This afflicted person is—” hesitated 
the judge. 

“Jim,” said Miggles. 

“Your father >” 

“No.” 

“Brother >” 

“No.” 

“Husband >” 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defant 
glance at the two lady passengers, who, I 
had noticed, did not participate in the 
general masculine admiration of Miggles, 
and said gravely: 

“No— it’s Jim.” 

There was an awkward pause. The 
lady passengers moved closer to each 
other. The Washoe husband looked ab- 
stractedly at the fire; and the tall man 
apparently turned his eyes inward for self 
support at this emergency. But Miggles’ 
laugh, which was very infectious, broke 
the silence. ; 

“Come,” she said, briskly, “you must 
be hungry. Who'll bear a hand to help 
me get tea?” 

She had no lack of volunteers. In a 
few moments Yuba Bill was engaged like 


Caliban in bearing logs for this Miranda; 
the expressman was grinding coffee on the 
veranda; to myself the arduous duty of 
slicing bacon was assigned; and the judge 
lent each man his good-humored and 
voluble counsel. And when Miggles, 
assisted by the judge and our Hibernian 
“deck passenger,” set the table with all 
the available crockery, we had become 
quite joyous, in spite of the rain that beat 
again the windows, the wind that whirled 
down the chimney, the two ladies who 
whispered together in the corner, or the 
magpie who uttered satrical and croak- 
ing commentary on their conversation, 
from his perch above. In the new bright, 
blazing fire we could see that the walls 
were papered with illustrated journals, ar- 
ranged with feminine taste and discrim- 
ination. The furniture was extemporized, 
and adapted from candle boxes and pack- 
ing cases, and covered with gay calico, 
or the skin of some animal. The arm- 
chair of the helpless Jim was an ingenious 
variation of a flour barrel. There was 
neatness and even a taste for the pic- 
turesque to be seen in the few details of 
the long low room. 


The meal was a culinary success. But 
it was a social triumph—chiefly, I think, 
owing to the rare tact of Miggles in 
guiding the conversation, asking all the 
questions herself, yet bearing throughout 
the frankness that rejected the idea of 
any concealment on her own part. So 
that we talked of ourselves, of our pros- 
pects, of the journey, of the weather, of 
each other—of everything but our host 
and hostess. It must be confessed that 
Miggles’ conversation was never elegant, 
rarely grammatical, and that at-times she 
used expletives, the use of which had gen- 
erally been yielded to our sex. But they 
were delivered with such a lighting up of 
teeth and eyes, and were usually followed 
by a laugh—a laugh peculiar to Miggles 
—so frank and so honest that it seemed to 
clear the moral atmosphere. 

Once during the meal we heard a noise 
like the rubbing of a heavy boot against 
the outer walls of the house. This was 
shortly followed by a scratching and 
sniffling at the door. “That's Joaquin,” 
said Miggles in reply to our questioning 
glances; “would you like to see him?” 
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Before we could answer, she had opened 
the door, and disclosed a_half-grown 
grizzly, who instantly raised himself on 
his haunches, with his fore paws hanging 
down in the popular attitude of mendi- 
cancy, and looked admiringly at Miggles, 
with a very singular resemblance in his 
manner to Yuba Bill. 

“That’s my watch-dog,” said Miggles 
in explanation. “O he don’t bite,” she 
added, as the two lady passengers fluttered 
into a corner. “Does he, old Toppy >”— 
(the latter remark being addressed di- 
rectly to the sagacious Joaquin). 


“I tell you what, boys,” continued 
Miggles, after she had fed and closed the 
door on Ursa Minor, “you were in big 
luck that Joaquin wasn’t hanging round 
when you dropped in tonight.” 

“Where was asked the judge. 

“With me,” said Miggles. “Lord love 
you; he trots round with me nights like 
as if he was a man.” 

We were silent for a few moments, and 
listened to the wind. Perhaps we all had 
the same picture before us—of Miggles 
walking through the rainy woods, with her 
savage guardian at her side. The judge, 
I remember, said something about Una 
and her lion; but Miggles received it as 
she did other compliments, with great 
gravity. Whether she was altogether un- 
conscious of the admiration she excited— 
she could hardly be oblivious of Yuba 
Bill’s adoration—I knew not; but her 
very frankness suggested a perfect sexual 
equality that was cruelly humiliating to 
the younger members of our party. 


The incident of the bear did not add 
anything in Miggles’ favor to the opinion 
of those of her own sex who were present. 
In fact, the repast over, a chilliness radi- 
ated from the two latly passengers, that no 
pine boughs brought in by Yuba Bill and 
cast as a sacrifice upon the hearth could 
wholly overcome. Miggles felt it; and 
suddenly declaring that it was time to 
“turn in,” offered to show the ladies to 
their beds in an adjoining room. “You 
boys will have to camp out here by the 
fire as well as you can,” she added, “for 
thar ain’t but the one room.” 

Our sex—by which, my dear sir, I 
allude of course to the stronger portion of 
humanity—has been generally relieved 
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from the imputation of curiosity, or a 
fondness for gossip. Yet | am constrained 
to say, that hardly had the door closed 
upon Miggles than we were crowded to- 
gether, whispering, snickering, smiling, 
and exchanging suspicions, surmises, and 
a thousand speculations in regard to our 
pretty hostess and her singular companion. 
I fear that we even hustled that imbecile 
paralytic, who sat like a voiceless Mem- 
non in our midst, gazing with the serene 
indifference of the Past in his passionless 
eyes, upon our worldly councils. In the 
midst of an exciting discussion the door 
opened again, and Miggles re-entered. 


But not, apparently, the same Miggles 
who a few hours before had flashed upon 
us. Her eyes were downcast, and as she 
hesitated for a moment on the threshold, 
with a blanket on her arm, she seemed to 
have left behind her the frank fearless- 
ness which she had charmed us a moment 
before. Coming into the room, she drew 
a low stool beside the paralytic’s chair, sat 
down, drew the blanket over his shoulders 
and saying, “If it’s all the same to you, 
boys, as we're rather crowded, I'll stop 
here tonight,” took the invalid’s withered 
hand in her own and turned her eyes upon 
the dying fire. An _ instinctive feeling 
that this was only premonitory to more 
confidential relations, and perhaps some 
shame at our previous curiosity, kept us 
silent. The rain still beat upon the roof; 
wandering gusts of wind stirred the 
embers into momentary brightness, until, 
in the lull of the elements, Miggles sud- 
denly lifted up her head and throwing her 
hair over her shoulder, turned her face 
upon the group and asked: 


“Is there any of you that knows me?” 

There was no reply. 

“Think again! Ilived at Marysville 
in "53. Everybody knew me there, and 
everybody had the right to know me. [ 
kept the Polka saloon until I came to 
live with Jim. That’s six years ago. Per- 
haps I’ve changed some.” 

The absence of recognition may have 


disconcerted her. She turned her head to 


the fire again and it was some seconds 
before she again spoke and then more 
rapidly : 

“Well, you see I thought some of you 
must have known me. 


There’s no great 
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harm done, anyway. What | was going 
to say was this: Jim, here—”’ she took his 
hand in both of thers as she spoke—“‘used 
to know me, if you didn’t, and spent a 
heap of money upon me. I reckon he 
spent all he had. And one day—it’s six 
years ago this winter—Jim came into my 
back room, sat down on my sofy, like you 
see him in that chair, and never moved 
again without help. He was struck all of 
a heap, and never seemed to know what 
ailed him. The doctors came, and said 
as how it was caused all along of his 
way of life—for Jim was mighty free and 
wild like—and that he would never get 
better, and couldn’t last long anyway. 
They advised me to send him to Frisco to 
the hospital, for he was no good to any 
one and would be a baby all his life. Per- 
haps it was something in Jim’s eye, per- 
haps it was that | never had a baby, but 
I said ‘No.’ I was rich then, for I was 
popular with everybody—gentlemen like 
yourself, sir, came to see me—and I sold 
out my business and bought this yer place, 
because it was sort of out of the way of 
are. you see, and | brought my baby 
ere. 


With a woman’s intuitive tact and 
voetry, she had as she spoke slowly shifted 
her position so as to bring the mute figure 
of the ruined man between her and her 
audience—hiding in the shadow behind it 
—as if she offered it as a tacit apology 
for her actions. Silent and expressionless, 
it yet spoke for her; helpless, crushed, 
and smitten with the Divine thunderbolt, 
it still stretched an invisible arm around 


her. 
Hidden in the darkness, but still hold- 


ing his hand, she went on: 


“It was a long time before I could get 
the hang of things around yer, for I was 
used to company and excitement. | 
couldn't get any woman to help me, and 
a man | dursent trust; but what with the 
Indians hereabout, who’d do odd jobs for 
me, and having everything sent from the 
North Fork, Jim and | managed to worry 
through. The doctor would run up from 
Sacramento once in a while. He'd ask to 
see ‘Miggles’ baby,” as he called him, and 
when he'd go away, say, ‘Miggles; 
you're a trump—God bless you;” and it 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Votaries of Terpsichore 


Three Lively Old Mesdames and a Young Scamp. 


By Maurice Dekobra 


HEY were three inseparables— 
three fat women with double chins, 
and made it their custom to take 
tea every Friday in an elegant tea-room 
in the rue Caumartin. 

One of the three was Madame Cilicate, 
the wife of a wholesale merchant of um- 
brellas in the fauborg Saint Denis. She 
had forty-seven years, diamonds of nine 
carats and haunches boursouflees. An- 
other of the three friends called herself 
Madame Humus, widow of Doctor Humus 
(nose, throat, ears). She carried, gaily, 
fifty-two autumns. The third lady was 
Madame Lajartrousse, the wife of an 
army contractor. She was round and 
plump and reminded one of a fat quail 
stuffed with red berries. The trio had be- 
tween them one-hundred-and-fifty years, 
or less, and were determined to make the 
most of the remainder. Their talk was 
of follies and escapades, new dances and 
fine dinners. They adored the histories 
indiscreet and devoured the worldly 
scandals. They dressed themselves like 
youngsters of seventeen years and found 
their joy of life in the places of amuse- 
ment. 

On this particular day Madame Lajar- 
trousse arrived at the tea, glowing with 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“Ma cherie,” said she to Madame 
Cilicate, “somebody has told me of a 
vlace in the rue Montaigne, where one 
can dance her feet off—such opportuni- 
ties! Sigovia, who runs the place, guar- 
antees dances for all. It is the last word 
in dancing. . . Allons. .. Let us go 
next Tuesday. But where is our friend, 
Henriette? What keeps her late?” 

Madame Humus just then arrived. She 
appeared flustered. She seemed to be a 
prey to some lively emotion. 

“Oh, ma petite Yeyette!” sympathized 
Madame Cilicate. ‘What troubles you? 


Why are you late >” 

The “petite Yeyette,” by the way, 
weighed about 300 pounds without her 
millinery. She flopped herself into a 
fauteuil. 

“Ah, do not speak to me! _ I have just 
come from a scene with my son. What a 
scamp is that Rene! The portrait of his 
father in every way.” 

“A scene? A scene with that love of 


“Xi boy Rene?” protested Madame Lajar- 


trousse, 

“A scene with Rene—and he such a 
darling!” commented Madame Cilicate. 

“Yes. I have had a scene! I have had 
enough of the antics of that little darling 
of twenty-two years, who is on the go 
from morning until night and never misses 
anything from night to morning. I have 
told him that he has to turn over a new 
leaf at once or I shall stop his income. 
‘Cut it all out, my boy,’ I said to him. 
“You are old enough to make a living.’ ” 

“What a cruel mother!” exclaimed the 
other women. 

“Yeyette, | will marry off your boy for 
you. I will present him to Madame Cla- 
botte, who has a charming daughter,” 
offered Madame Cilicate. 

‘A nice present to make a mere child!” 
sniffed the angry mother. 

The wrath of Madame Humus calmed 
itself. The conversation turned to Sigovia 
and his wonderful place in the rue Mon- 
taigne, where unknown, one could enjoy 
tangoing. Allons! Let us meet there! 
they cried and clapped their hands. 


The three friends seated themselves in 
a niche decorated in black and gold, 
where the teapots were representations of 
electric lights, the tablecloths were strewn 
with leaves of the water lily. The 
dancers pursued their amusement upon a 
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florescent parquet; the jazz-band was 
illuminated with rays of ultra-violet, and 
the waiters vested in organdy with electric 
contrivances under their arms, so that the 
transparent material of their costume 
made them look like huge fireflies. 

"It is adorable here,” said Madame 
Cilicate, face-to-fate with the old ladies. 

“It is a decoration of Bagdad,” mur- 
mured Madame Humus. 

“One tango or I die!” sighed Madame 
Lajartrousse, in turning between her 
feverish fingers the largest pearl in her 
necklace. 

For one-quarter of an hour they viewed 
the fox-trotting couples. Then all of a 
sudden Madame Cilicate said: 

“It is very jolly here, but where are 
the partners for us to dance with?” 

They did not realize that they were de- 
ceived as to dancing partners. They did 
not comprehend that the tangoers who 
patronized the place preferred ladies of 
an age less certain. 

At half-past five, Madame Humus ex- 
pressed her displeasure by crying out 
high: 

“You find nothing here but insufferable 
ennui!” 

She wished that Sigovia would be in- 


formed of that -remark, and he was. 
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Sigovia was a man of affairs, consumed 
at the same time by a dancing talent. He 
divined that the three old ladies, eager 
to dance, might spread an ill-report of his 
establishment. It would be necessary to 
stop that. Then he stepped toward 
Madame Humus with gallant smile, and 
in phrases unctuous as those of a prelate, 
proposed to put them in the way to en- 
joy dancing, if they would contribute 
twenty francs for the object. Madame 
Humus and her friends produced the re- 
quired sum with a good grace and 
Sigovia disappeared. 

At the bar of the dancing place he 
called to one of the young men lounging 
there, a cigarette between his lips, and 
seeming to be connected with the estab- 
lishment. 

“Hey, Bobby,” said he. “See! Here 
are twenty francs. Go and dance with 
the three fat old chromos seated at 
table 5.” 

The youth named Bobby, yawned, drew 
the back of his hand across his blond 
locks to smooth them, buttoned his jacket 
carelessly and languidly approached the 
black and gold niche. But three screams 
of amazement issued from it. Madame 
Humus, Madame Cilicate and Madame 
Lajartrousse had recognized Rene! 


CAMP FIRE IMPRESSIONS. 


By Burton Jackson Wyman. 


Smoke from the camp fire is 
Spectral shapes in the air; 
Gently a cool wind is breathing, 
Laden with perfumes rare. 


Orbs of the heavens are glowing, 
Plaintively night birds call; 

Musically waters are flowing, 
Guarded by pine trees tall. 


High are the peaks firm and massive, 
Mantled with snow so white— 
Sentinels time-scarred, impassive, 


Faithful by day and night. 
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Los Angeles In Embryo 


A Pioneer Lady's Impressions of a Future Great City. 


By Amelia B. Neville 


O MUCH is being written, and said, 
of the wonderful growth of Los 

Angeles in the last decade, it may 
be amusing to contrast its present aspect 
with that of fifty years ago. At that time, 
no one dreamed that it could ever become 
a rival of San Francisco. Such an idea 
would have been regarded as the raving 
of a lunatic; but time works many 
wonders. 

I had recently come to San Francisco, 
and hearing so much about the beautiful 
climate of Southern California, deter- 
mined to pay a visit to Los Angeles be- 
fore taking up my abode—for a few 
months at least—on a sheep ranch in the 
vicinity of the city. 

There was but one way of reaching Los 
Angeles in those days, and that was by 
the little steamer, Senator, which made 
the trip twice a month between San 
Francisco and San Diego. Leaving on 
Saturday, August 3, 1861, my husband 
and I started on what | called, “my trip 
of discovery.” 

It was pretty rough most of the time. 
The Senator was a very small steamer, 
but said to be a good sea-boat, and as a 
roller she was assuredly in a class by her- 
self. There were moments when I! 
thought she would roll over and come up 
the other side. 

About- daylight on Sunday morning we 
reached San Luis Obispo—or rather the 
landing place for it—and from then until 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, small boats 
were carrying ashore the freight from the 
steamer. On steaming out to sea, the 
water was found very rough and the wind 
cold, until we rounded Point Concepcion 
about 6 o'clock. It then became smoother 
and we were enabled to dine in compara- 
tive comfort. 

We arrived at Santa Barbara at 2 


o'clock a. m. on Monday, and lay to in 


order to land some passengers. About 
noon the same day we anchored off San 
Pedro, the port of entry for Los Angeles. 

San Pedro was incapable of receiving 
our small steamer, and it had to anchor 
outside, while a little steam tug, which 
looked as if it might fall to pieces, came 
out and took the passengers ashore. The 
tug fitted the diminutive port and the port 
the wretched tug. 

As soon as we reached shore, I was 
packed away in the inside of the coach 
which awaited us, three on a seat and 
every one occupied. The heat of the trip 
to Los Angeles was awful, as unfortun- 
ately my seat was on the sunny side. 
After we left the sand dunes behind, the 
dust was stifling. 

The first few miles the journey was 
desolate and dreary to a degree, and the 
road rather hilly. The remainder of the 
way was chiefly through a dried-up, flat, 
though the portion of the country under 
cultivation was rather pretty. We had a 
very careful driver who went very slowly 
over the bad parts of the road, but made 
up for it when we came to a better part, 
by setting his four horses off a full gallop 
such as | never before experienced. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when 
we reached Los Angeles and found the 
first view of the place almost Oriental. 
The atmosphere was heavy with heat, the 
sky of the blue tint peculiar to tropical 
countries. In the distance were groves of 
tall pines and cocoanut trees, and under- 
neath them were grouped camels, then 
employed in the military service of the 
United States. One could almost fancy 
being in the Far East. It was the most 
attractive scene I had observed since leavy- 
ing San Francisco. 

The stage deposited us at the Lafayette 
hotel, a one-story structure built of adobe 
bricks in the Spanish style of architecture. 
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After passing through the central hall, we 
found ourselves in the square open court, 
upon which all the rooms opened. It was 
rather pleasing, being laid out in grass 
with borders of flowers all around. We 
were forunate in getting the largest room 
in the house, opening off the courtyard. 
It was so large that the bed seemed to 
occupy a very small space in it, and there 
were doors at either side opening on 
courts, so when both doors were open a 
current of air went through the room. 

We went in to the coffee room for our 
dinner, which was served on a small table 
near an open window, the food being just 
tolerable but the place literally swarming 
with house-flies and mosquitoes. ‘Ice was 
apparently an unknown quantity, for | 
never saw a particle of it during the 
whole of my stay in that southern para- 
dise, so I simply could not eat. As for 
the butter, it looked like half-melted lard, 
and I wondered if it had not been made 
according to the Arab formula—pouring 
milk into a goat-skin bag, and swinging 
it back and forth until the butter “came.” 
It was full of little particles of earth and 
small hairs innumerable. So it is needless 
to say, butter was not one of my articles 
of diet during my stay in Los Angeles. 


The coffee room had proved so awful, 
to say nothing of the guests who were 
almost entirely men of the roughest type, 
it was decided that we take our meals in 
our own room, and by degrees I became 
accustomed it it. The room was quite 
cool, for we kept both doors open most of 
the time; but shall I ever forget by feel- 
inng of horror, when, waking in the night 
I saw a huge cockroach, apparently the 
size of my palm, crawling up the wall at 


the head of the bed! 


Those’ were crinoline days, and my 
hoops had become rather out of shape 
during my trip on the Senator and the 
stage, so the next day we went out to try 
to find a dry goods store to replace the 
damaged contrivance. We found there 


was only one dry goods place in the town, 
and after wandering through the estab- 
lishment without encountering a human 
being, we found the proprietor fast asleep 
on a box on the sidewalk, his straw hat 
drawn down over his face to shield him 
from the blazing sun. 


We took a walk around to see the sur- 
roundings, first up the hill at the rear of 
the hotel from which we had a good 
view of the town. The place consisted, 
mostly, of one-story adobe, flat roofed 
houses, with here and there a brick one. 
The town had a tumble-down decayed 
appearance, but the country around 
seemed green and pretty. We did not go 
very far because of the dust, and the 
lower part of the town literally swarmed 
with Mexican “greasers.”” 


The next morning we drove out in a 
buggy to the sheep ranch, about eight 
miles away. Ihe road was level and 
fairly good, but intersected by many 
parched water courses which caused a 
sharp descent, a short twist, and a steep 
ascent on the other side, making it no 
easy task to keep the vehicle upright. 


The ranch house we found to be a 
small white cottage shaded by a large 
tree. This place looked very well, and 
we found everything prepared to make us 
comfortable. First we had lunch served 
outside under the tree, and then we took 
a walk up the canyon and had a look at 
the sheep. The atmosphere was so clear 
it made my eyes ache. The ground was 
dried-up and brown. The great lack 
seemed to me to be water, which had to 
be brought from a spring in the canyon, 
and its mode of conveyance a whiskey 
cask. By the time the water had reached 
the ranch, it tasted like a weak and tepid 
whiskey toddy. 

After a few hours I decided that ranch: 
life was not for me. We returned to the 
hotel about dusk, and there we remained 
during the six weeks that business kept 
my husband in Los Angeles. 

My chief occupation was horseback 
riding which I greatly enjoyed, especially 
after Mr. J. Lancaster Brent had placed 
at my disposal a fine large bay American 
horse. My first rides were on a little 
mustang. On the back of the big horse 
I had many delightful rides. The heat 
was certainly terrific out on the plains, 
and I sometimes felt as if the sun were 
shining on only one place in the whole 
world, and that was right between my 
shoulders. Looking across the level 
plains I could see the shimmering haze of 
heat, like what one could see over the top 
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of a stove pipe. In some places the wild 
mustard quite overtopped us, horses and 
all, as we rode through it. The whole 
country was full of gopher holes, and it 
was wonderful to see the natives ride 
their mustangs over the treacherous bur- 
rows at full gallop and never sustain a 
fall. All that gopher prairie is now 
covered by the City of Los Angeles. 

A number of the pioneer ladies cz 'led 
upon me during my visit to Los Angeles, 
but social pleasure was not my purpose. 
One of my visits was to the ranch of Mr. 
Thomas Dibble, who gave us a fine 
luncheon; another to the ranch of Mr. 
Brent where we had afternoon—not tea— 
but fruit and wines, and to San Gabriel, 
to see the Wilson vineyards and orange 
groves, and my friend, Sue Wilson, after- 
ward Mrs. Barte Shorbe. 

We sat on the wide cool veranda, from 
which the view was extremely pretty, 
while we ate grapes and drank wine. 
Then Sue took me down to the wine 
cellars, where there were piles of casks 
containing 180 gallons of fine home- 
grown wine in each. Then we looked at 
the orange trees, some very large and 
laden with fruit, both ripe and unripe and 


many in blossom, all three kinds at the 
same time. 

There were some very pretty walks 
around Los Angeles, especially the one 
toward where the United States troops 
under command of Captain Howard were 
encamped, all of which I would have en- 
joyed, had it not been for the terrific 
heat. The one that pleased me most was 
through the Sansevain vineyard, which 
was cool and shady and had hard beaten 
paths. One arbor over which vines were 
trained, was 800 feet in length. All the 
vines were laden with grapes. Of the 
large English walnut trees there were fine 
specimens on irrigated lands supplied by 
little ditches, fed from the river. I had 
quantities of fruit sent to me every day 
but could not use one-quarter of it. 

Business arrangements being at last 
concluded, we returned to San Francisco 
by the steamer Senator in September, and 
never did | experience greater pleasure 
than when entering the Golden Gate once 
more. [hough I| enjoyed my visit to Los 
Angeles very much, I| never cared to see 
the town again, not even since it became 
what some of them call “The Metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast.” 


THE GENERAL SHERMAN TREE 


By Katherine M. Peirce. 


Thou fluted column of the mountain wood, 
Thou shaft of beauty, graceful, massive, fine! 
What countless years thy buttressed base has stood 
Upon this stylobate whose perfect line, 
A mighty master of supreme design 
Spread for his colonnade. Thy towering form,— 
Thy burnished splendor mid the leafy pine, 
O’er-tops the forest and defies the storm. 


What art of time can match thy matchless fame? 
What beauty grace thy own imperial art? 
Since He who. made thee placed His deathless name, 
And deathless purpose in thy living heart, 

And set thy glory in this tranquil shade, 
Till time shall cease and living beauty fade. 


Juggling Wires of Fate 


What an Honest Hustler and Some Printer’s Ink Can Accomplish. 


By James E. Nugent 


editor and proprietor of the Gold 

Bar Bulletin, correspondent of the 
Sunday Capital, and representative of the 
Amalgamated Press, placed the cover on 
his typewriter, closed the roll top desk, 
before the cracked mirror over the com- 
posing room sink, brushed back the few 
remaining hairs on his dome of thought 
and straightened his necktie. Gathering 
a bundle of exchanges and donning his 
hat he locked the office door and slowly 
walked up Main street. His day’s work 
was ended. 

He noted a mud puddle at a crossing 
and made a mental memorandum which 
promised trouble for the street superin- 
tendent. At the postoffice corner he 
watched the tail lights of a fruit train as 
it disappeared around a curve on its 
journey eastward, and smiled: 

‘“There’s the pay streak that’s a sure 
shot every year. Booms may come and 
mines may go but the fruit grows on for- 
ever.” 

Two blocks farther on he turned into 
a yard, the center a neat white cottage 
surrounded with a lawn and flowers. His 
wife appeared at the door followed by a 
boy of five, who gave “Daddy” a noisy 
welcome. 

While eating the evening meal there 
was a ring at the door. Mrs. Reynolds 
admitted a boy from the telegraph office 
who handed a message to the editor. It 
read: 


AMUEL INGRAM REYNOLDS, 


Reynolds, Gold Bar, California. 


Ask L. C. Hughes why he left New 
York, where been and what doing the past 


year. Rush. 
SUNDAY CAPITAL. 


“Great Suffering Shades of the Se- 
cluded Sierras! That Capital man must 
believe I am running a detective agency, 
combining the talents of a Sherlock 
Holmes with the resources of the Burns 
and Pinkerton bureaus. The last mav- 


erick | rounded up for him I walked from 
Missouri Hill to Blue Dog and found him 
slopping dishes in Greek Mike’s hasherie. 

“This Hughes may be a long lost heir, 
a stray sheep from the Reno divorce 
colony or the crown prince of Milpitas. 
I don’t owe him anything and it is not 
probable that he will walk in on me and 
supply the answer to this query, so it is 
up to me to get out and hustle. 

“Well, mother, I’m off on another wild 
goose chase,” and bidding his family 
good night, he departed. 

At midnight Reynolds tramped into 
town, after a search through construction 
camps, where he examined time books 
carrying the names of natives of Hindu- 
stan, Halifax, Argentine to Africa. Ho- 
tels, hobo camps, lodging houses and the 
jail were searched without obtaining a 
clue to the much-wanted Hughes. 

“All I can say is that Hughes is sure 
lost and will be for tonight unless he puts 
in an appearance mighty soon,” mur- 
mured Reynolds, as he stood on a street 
corner. Ihe doors of Big Foot Kelly’s 
saloon swung to and fro. The lights and 
laughter looked and sounded inviting. The 
doors closed with the correspondent on 
the inside. 

The Sunday Morning Capital carried a 
story, with a Gold Bar date line, saying: 

L.. C. Hughes, member of a prominent New 
York family, who has been spending a year in 
California, left on the Limited for home. He 
has made a fortune mining and expects to return 
within a few months and develop some properties 


near Gold Bar, in which he has acquired an 
interest. 


A year had passed. The editor-corre- 
spondent, having many things to do, had 
forgotten the lost New York man and his 
troubles. He was busy one afternoon 
when a stranger entered the office. 

“Are you the correspondent of the Sun. 
day Capital and Amalgamated Press >” 
asked the visitor. 

“I am,” replied Reynolds. 


“T am a stranger in California, seeking 


. 
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information which I believe you can sup- 
ply. Are you at liberty for ‘half an 
hour 2” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“So you will thoroughly understand the 
situation I will go over the circumstances 
or happenings, give you briefly a sketch 
of my life and the purpose of my ques- 
tioning. In fact, there is a mystery I want 
cleared up. 


“IT am the son of well-to-do parents. 
My father is one of the big business men 
of New York. I was given all the ad- 
vantages and acquired many of the habits 
of other young men similarly situated. I 
had made a fool of myself, not in a 
criminal but silly way. Father, enraged 
at my supposed worthlessness, shut the 
door in my face after telling me that not 
another cent of his money would | get 
and that I would have to depend on my 
own resources. 


“Tl answered rather bombastically that 
I would and could care for myself. It 
was easier said than done. With the few 
dollars | had in my pocket J started west 
and it was a matter of but few days until 
I was broke and hungry. I discovered 
then than an untrained and inexperienced 
man could not open the door to early 
success. It was a bitter struggle. 


“I suffered many privations, blistered 
my hands and strained my muscles. | 
drifted from job to job for a year and 
learned many lessons. I know now that a 
man cannot live on the world unless he 
makes some returns for the benefits he 
receives and find that pride precedeth 
adversity and humility is the better 
virtue. 

“When all of this had soaked into me 
I decided to return, acknowledge the error 
of my ways and ask for an opportunity to 
make my way upward within the sight of 
friendly eyes. I neither wrote or sent 
word in any manner that I was on my 
way. . Imagine my surprise to find my 
parents at the station and my welcome as 
hearty as any prodigal could wish for. | 
accepted the goods the gods offered and 
asked no questions. I succeeded in estab- 
lishing myself as a worker and doer and 
am now a partner in business with my 
father.” 

“If we learn to swim he must get into 


the water,” interrupted Reynolds.” 

“Il will now come to the point,” re- 
sumed the stranger. “Friends and ac- 
quaintances asked many questions con- 
cerning California, its industries, particu- 
larly mining, and how it happened that 
I had engaged in it. I evaded answering, 
as I didn’t know a thing about this State, 
had never been in it, nor would I know 
a mine if | should fall into it. A chum 
finally gave me a clue. Said he had seen 
in the papers, previous to my arrival, that 
I had made a fortune in mining. 


“Il consulted the files in the New York 
newspapers and found this,” and he 
handed Reynolds a printed copy of the 
message wired over a year before. 

While the editor was looking at the 


clipping the speaker continued: 


“T have followed that thing up until I 
have reached you and | believe you hold 
the key to the mystery.”” He settled down 
in the chair and awaited a reply. 

Reynolds searched a file of telegrams 
and handed the one he had received from 
the Sunday Morning Capital to his visitor. 
He read it and re-read it. 

“Why should the Capital send you any 
such message and where did you get the 
answer >” demanded the stranger. 


“Have a smoke,” said Reynolds as he 
handed out a cigar and lit one himself. 

“The Lord only knows why he sent the 
query. We get many of similar character. 
Most,of them are more explicit, give a 
man something to start on or a line to 
work from. This is one that could be 
called almost a total blank. The answer 
is simple. I sent the story after I had 
fulfilled the requirements.” 

“You what?” gasped his interrogator. 

“I found the man, got his explanation 
and wrote it out.” 

“I am afraid I hardly understand it yet. 
You say you found the man?” 

“Certainly; that’s what I started out to 
do. To make it more plain | will try and 
recall the happenings of that night. 

“I scouted around every place | imag- 
ined the man could be, asked every one 
I knew and many | did not if they knew 
any man named Hughes. Picked up a 
false lead or two, investigated them and 
kept on. At midnight was about to give 
it up. 
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“Stood on the street corner and got a 
hunch. You know newschasers, gamblers 
and women are often the victims of such 
emotions. They don’t believe the world 
is wound up and run on a time card and 
are always open for suggestions. 

“My hunch carried me into Big Foot 
Kelly’s saloon. There I found a rough 
and noisy crowd of construction men, one 
after another shouting ‘fire in the head- 
ing, which, in the language of the hard 
rock man, means, ‘Look out,’ ‘get busy,’ 
or in a saloon, ‘everybody have a drink.’ 

“During a lull in the racket, I asked 
Kelly if he knew a man named Hughes. 
Before he could answer a big strapping 
six-footer, dressed as a miner, came back 
at met: 

“ “What in h—! do you want to know 
for?’ 

“Information from a man under the in- 
fluence of liquor is not to be overlooked, 
even if legend teaches otherwise, so I en- 
gaged the profane individual in conversa- 
tion, bought sundry drinks and finally in- 
duced him to come down here to the office 
and ‘talk things over.’ 


“Right here on the desk he spread out 
drafts for seventeen thousand dollars, 
scattered a couple of hundred dollars in 
coin on the floor, said he was going to 
New York after he had ‘taken in the city,’ 
as San Francisco is known locally. I had 
taken him and all his money from the 
saloon where he was drunk and buying 
drinks for as tough a gang as ever came 
over the ‘Hump,’ the hobo name for the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 


“| knew that if he ever struck the city 
by the bay there would soon be another 
prospector hiking for the mountains or 
desert, without a cent in his pocket. |! 
realized if he was to be saved from him- 
self the saving would have to be done in 
a hurry. 

“As | was wondering*what to do in the 
matter he dozed off. I figured out a 
scheme and—well, it worked. With the 
assistance of Yardmaster Tracy I loaded 
him into a car billed for Denver. I also 
put in a can of water and some pro- 
visions, at the bottom of which I placed 
several dollars in silver. He was off. 


“I wired the story, substantially as you 
have it there, and the next day forwarded 


his drafts and money to an address in 


‘Denver, which I found in his papers. He 


got them all right, as he wrote to me, gave 
thanks for the kindness, said he was 
‘sober and satished,’ but anxious to get 
back and go to mining. 

‘“There’s the query, the answer, the cir- 
cumstances, the whole story, from A to 


Izzard and soda to hock,” and Reynolds 


relit his cigar. 


The stranger smoked up, studied a few 
moments and began: 

“To you it is all clear but to me there 
is yet a mystery. I know it is the grandest 
little message that ever flashed over the 
wires. It opened the doors of home, 
brought about a father’s forgiveness, gave 
me a chance to make a place for myself 
without the humiliation of having to ask 
to be forgiven.” 

The stranger’s face was wreathed in 
smiles and it was the editor’s turn to be 


bewildered. 

‘I don’t see how this story affected you 
but if it did in the way you say I’m more 
than glad. I fail to see any connection.” 

The visitor rose from his chair, walked 
to the editor and asked: ‘Who was this 
man you shipped to Denver in a box 
car?” 

“L. C. Hughes.” 

“It isn’t possible.” 

“Whether it-is possible or not it is so. 
He had the papers to prove it. A draft 
for seventeen thousands dollars, letters 
and other documents ought to be evidence 
enough. I even have his letter from Den- 
ver on file and will get it.” 


“Never mind; I see the light.” 

“You what?” 

“I’ve solved the puzzle. I am L. C. 
Hughes and so is he. You wrote a story 
about him and enough of it fit me to 
speed up the earth and smooth out a 
whole lot of wrinkles for both us—you 
might say, the Hughes family.” 


The editor rose from his chair and the 
men grasped hands. For a moment not 
a word was said. Hughes broke the 
silence. 

“Don’t it beat hell! An honest-to-God 
hustler and a little printer’s ink makes two 
real men out of a couple of down-and- 
outs.” 


> 
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LOTUS SALAD 
LOTUS SALAD. By Mildred Cram. _Illus- 
trated by F. C. Yohn. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 

Mildred Cram’s “‘Lotus Salad” is the 
story of Pug Fairchild, son_.of an Ameri- 
can captain of industry whose interests 
are entangled in the mines of Magella, a 
mythical place sypposed to be located in 
South America. Son is sent there to ad- 
just difficulties and much fun follows. It 
is a Richard-Harding-Davis sort of story, 
set in a Richard-Harding-Davis kind of 
scene, and it out-Richard-Harding-Davises 
the most Richard-Harding-Davis story that 
incorrigible romanticist ever wrote. 


WINE O’ THE WINDS 

WINE O° THE. WINDS. By Keene Abbott. 

Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75. 

“Wine O’ the Winds,” by Keene Abbott 
opens quite like some other western novels 
—with a broken-down stage coach. The 
hero, Dr. North, is forced to spend the 
night at Gilbert’s Ranch where he meets 
the lovable Winnie Barton. He is won by 
her beauty but there is another girl. Alice 
Arden, to whom North had been engaged 
before he made the terrible mistake which 
caused him to renounce his profession, 
leave his home and go West. Alice 
presently comes to the West, bringing with 
her the. children, two little orphaned 
nephews and a niece, to whom she is 
guardian. Winnie falls in love with North, 
but he remains loyal to Alice, and though 
Winnie separates them for a time, it is she 
who in the end brings them together. 


THE SEARCHERS 


THE SEARCHERS. By John Foster. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


“The Searchers” by John Foster is a 


tale of London life in which adventure 


6 


{ 


has its inning during a particularly dense 
fog. 

The hero, Neil Forbes, comes upon a 
man with a knife wound in his shoulder 
and from that moment his troubles in- 
crease. Long centuries before Neil en- 
countered the wounded man the Forbes of 
Glen Cuin had been signally honored by 
the favor of one of the Popes. This favor 
had taken the material form of a casket of 
precious stones, among which was the 
great Leopard’s Eye; but the casket had 
never reached its proper destination 
among the Scottish hills. When the 
priestly messengers had found the castle 
of Cuin in smoking ruins, they had buried 
their Pope’s gift and had written down 
the directions for its location so that the 
Forbes family might, in the years to come, 
recover the treasure that was rightfully 
theirs. One-half of these precious direc- 
tions had been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of Forbes, but their sig- 
nificance had been lost. The other half 
of the paper had fallen by chance into the 
hands of an Italian criminal band, 
who henceforth styles themselves “The 
Searchers,” to signify their untiring hunt 
for the fragment they required to comple- 
ment their own. 

The conflict between Neil Forbes, 
assisted by his friend Keene-Leslie, and 
the leaders of the secret band furnishes 
the plot for Mr. Foster’s story. 


SPAIN’S LATEST LITERARY GENIUS 


Writing in the New York Times’ Book 
Review Supplement Frances Douglas has 
the following to say of “Pilar Guerra,” by 
Diaz-Caneja: 

“In the Spanish literary world the most 
widely read novel at the moment is “Pilar 
Guerra,” by Guillermo Diaz-Caneja. This 
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novel is declared by the Spanish critics 
to be purely Spanish in its motif. The 
Christian name of the protagonist, 
“Pilar,” is peculiarly Spanish, and her 
last, “Guerra,” has nothing to do with 
war, but is a good old Spanish surname, 
which was once borne by a sculptor of 
renown. 


“The first edition of ‘Pilar Guerra,’ was 
exhausted within a few days after its ap- 
pearance. ‘Pilar Guerra’ is a picture of 
Spanish life, and, to judge by the heavy 
sale of the book, the Spanish people en- 
joy reading about themselves. The author 
lives in the heart of Madrid, and the city 
of the court possesses no secrets that are 
hidden from him. In ‘Pilar Guerra’ the 
reader catches glimpses of life in the 
pensiones, or casas de huespedes—board- 
ing houses, in plain English; he is intro- 
duced into the homes of the aristocrats; 
he also penetrates the workroom of the 
famous sculptor, Angel Roberto. 


“*Pilar Guerra,” is first discovered as 
the teacher in a girls’ school in the little 
pueblo of Araceli, where, in addition to 
conscientiously drilling the pupils in the 
‘Three R’s,” she taught them to sew and to 
embroider, and instructed them in the 
catechism. Her love affair with Felipe, 
the teacher of the boys’ school at the 
opposite end of town, would have reached 
a happy culmination had it not been for 
Luciano Burguitos, the son of the cacique, 
who was destined, according to his father, 
to become one of the leading sculptors of 


the Peninsula, a rival, perhaps, of the 
world-famed Benlliure.” 


Universal History 


A new edition has been printed of 
“Tabular Views of Universal History,” a 
work compiled by George Palmer Putnam 
and published originally in 1890, which 
contains a series of chronological tables 
presenting in parallel columns a record of 
the more noteworthy events in the history 
of the world. The new edition, prepared 
under the editorial direction of George 
Haven Putnam, brings the tabular survey 
down to the opening of the year 1919. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Miggles 
(Continued from Page 70) 


didn’t seem so lonely after that. But the 
last time he was here he said, as he 
opened the door to go: ‘Do you know 
Miggles, your baby will grow up to be a 
man yet and an honor to his mother; but 
not here, Miggles, not here!’ And | 
thought he went away sad—and—and” 
and here Miggles’ voice and head were 
somehow both lost completely in the 
shadow. 

“The folks about here are very kind,” 
said Miggles, after a pause, coming into 
the light again. “The men from the Fork 
used to hang around here, until they 
found they wasn’t wanted and the women 
are kind—and don’t call. I was pretty 
lonely. I picked up Joaquin in the 
woods yonder one day, when he wasn’t 
so high, and taught him to beg for his 
dinner; and then thar’s Polly—that’s the 
magpie—she knows no end of tricks, and 
makes it quite sociable of evenings with 
her talk, and so | don’t feel like I was 
the only living being on the ranch. And 
Jim here,” said Miggles, with her old 
laugh again, and coming out quite into 
the firelight, “Jim—why, boys, you would 
admire to see how much he knows for a 
man like him. Sometimes | bring him 
flowers, and he looks at them as natural 
as if he knew them; and times, when 
we're sitting here alone, I read him those 
things on the wall. Why, Lord!” said 
Miggles, with her frank laugh, “I’ve read 
him that whole side of the house this 
winter. There never was such a man for 
reading as Jim.” 

“Why,” asked the judge, “do you not 
marry this man to whom you have de- 
voted your youthful life>” 

“Well, you see,” said Miggles, “it would 
be playing it rather low down on Jim, to 
take advantage of his being so helpless. 
And then, too, if we were man and wife, 
now, we'd both know that I was bound 
to do what I do now of my own accord.” 

“But you are young yet and attract- 
ive— 

“It’s getting late,” said Miggles, 
gravely, “and you'd better all turn in. 
Good night, boys;” and throwing the 
blanket over her head, Miggles laid her- 
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self down beside Jim’s chair, her head 
pillowed on the low stool that held his 
feet, and spoke no more. The fire slowly 
faded from the hearth; we each sought 
our blankets in silence; and presently 
there was no sound in the long room, but 
the pattering of the rain drops upon the 
roof, and the heavy breathing of the 
sltepers. 

It was nearly morning when | awoke 
from a troubled dream. The storm had 
passed, the stars were shining, and 
through the shutterless window the full 
moon, lifting itself over the solemn pines 
without, looked into the room. It touched 
the lonely figure in the chair with an in- 
finite compassion, and seemed to baptize 
with a shining flood the lowly head of the 
woman whose hair, as in the sweet old 
story, bathed the feet of him she loved. 
It even lent a kindly poetry to the rugged 
outline of Yuba Bill, half-reclining on his 
elbow between them and his passengers, 
with savagely-patient eyes keeping watch 
and ward. And then I fell asleep and 
only woke at broad day, with Yuba Bill 
standing over me, and “All aboard” ring- 
ing In my ears. 


Coffee was waiting for us on the table 
but Miggles was gone. We wandered 
about the house and lingered long after 


the horses were harnessed, but she did not 


return It was evident that she wished to 
avoid a formal leave-taking, and had so 
left us to depart as we had come. After 
we had helped the ladies into the coach, 
we returned to the house and solemnly 
shook hands with the paralytic Jim, as 
solemnly settling him back into position 
after each hand-shake. Then we looked 
for the last time around the long, low 
room, at the stool where Miggles had sat, 
and slowly took our seats in the waiting 
coach. The whip cracked and we 
were off. 


But as we reached the high road, Bill’s 
dexterous hand laid the six horses back on 
their haunches, and the stage stopped 
with a jerk. For there, on a little emi- 
nence beside the road stood Miggles, her 
hair flying, her eyes sparkling, her white 
handkerchief waving, and her white teeth 
flashing a last “good-bye.” We waved 
our hats in return. And then Yuba Bill, 
as if fearful of further fascination, 


madly lashed his horses forward and we 
sank back in our seats. We exchanged 
not a word until we reached the North 
Fork and the stage drew up at the Inde- 
pendence House. Then the judge lead- 
ing, we walked into the bar room and 
took our places gravely at the bar. 


“Are your glasses charged, gentle- 
men?’ said the judge, solemnly taking off 
his white hat. : 

They were. 

“Well, then, here’s to Miggles, God 
bless her!” 


Perhaps He had. Who knows? 


Ann’s Dinner 
(Continued from Page 64) 


mud hen (outside of the frying pan) | 
said: 

“Well, to be truthful, I'll tell you this 
is a mud hen.” 

She looked a great deal more than a 
hundred per cent astonished, said nothing, 
but displayed a sudden interest in her 
baked potato, which was really O. K. 
when penetrated to its innermost depths. 


It was plain to see that she knows some- 
thing about the mud hen that she wouldn’t 
have me suspect, for she didn’t pretend to 
eat another mouthful. 

As for me, | persevered and was loyal 
to the mysterious bird until I choked, 
jumped from my chair, excused myself 
and ran into the back yard where [| 
coughed and choked until | withdrew 
from my throat an inch bone, which led 
me to suspect that the Wild Iloatee is a 
specie of fish. 


It was painfully evident that the dinner 
was going badly, and I couldn’t reach a 
satisfactory solution of the reason till my 
eye fell on the plaid skirt | was wearing. 
That skirt is a regular hoodoo; the fat 
lady upstairs warned me against wearing 
it but I insisted that | was not super- 
stitious. 

But that wasn’t all. I made the tea in 
a dainty pot and put it over a slow fire 
to keep it warm, but when I went into the 
kitchen to get it, a gentle breeze had 
brown out the gas and the tea was cold; 
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and the kitchenette smelled like a gas 
works. 

It was just at this time that I offered 
up thanks for the wisdom I had shown in 
inviting two old ladies instead of one, for 
they could keep each other company 
while I was floundering in the mazes of 
cookery. 

When I once more returned to join my 
guests in the dining room, the conversa- 
tion had assumed rather personal propor- 
tions; and | was struck speechless by 
hearing Mrs. Tomkins say that she was in 
the city to dispose of a thousand acres of 
land belonging to her. 

And here was I giving a charity dinner 
to two old, lonely, financially pinched 
ladies, that I thought had seen better 
days! 

Well! suffice it to say that I have not 
as yet studied up on mud-hens, wild 
iloatees, or whatever they should be 
called; but that night at 11 o’clock, when 
I was still working over a pile of greasy 
dishes, | made up my mind that the next 
time | served the savory wild-fowl to un- 
suspecting guests, I should take no 
chances of burning them—I would serve 
them raw. 

Lovingly, 
ANN. 


Toward the end of next month the 
Stokes Company will have ready a new 
novel by Harold Bindloss, “The Wilder- 
ness Mine,” in which an ambitious young 
English engineer finds romance, hard 
work and plenty of demand upon his 
mother wit in connection with an aban- 
doned silver mine in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. 


Jennette Lee, who has written a num- 
ber of novels and whose husband is Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee, author of “Crowds,” 
“The Ghost in the White House,” and 
other books, has written and the Scribners 
will publish in August a novel called “The 
Chinese Coat,” which tells how a striking 
piece of Oriental wearing apparel affected 
the lives of two Occidentals. 


Ah Choo 
(Continued from Page 56) 


nothing could be done. In a week it had 
ceased to be the subject uppermost in 
packing house conversation. 

The routine of the days again became 
normal. Ah Choo found many occasions 
to speak to the forelady, and invariably 
he told her of China. His happiness was 
boundless the day she expressed a desire 
to go there. 

Anxiously, impatiently, he waited for an 
opportunity to tell her all that was in his 
heart. As most great opportunities do, it 
came unexpectedly. Some cartons had 
become misplaced and Mabel had found 
them in the dried fruit house; then had 
called Ah Choo to carry a crateful to the 
carton makers. It was just where she 
found the cartons, not twenty feet from 
where Frank fell, that the celestial poured 
forth his adoration. 

He had thrown three or four bunches 
of cartons from the box into the crate 
when he suddenly straightened himself 
and said, “Him say one day that no one 
likee Malten, no one wantee mally Malten, 
so | tellee Ah Choo likee him velly much. 
Ah Choo say him mo’e better Ko-Ngai, 
mo’e pletty Sie Thao. Ah Choo mally 
Malten, buy him silks, satin dlesses, takee 
him China. Malten no have wo’k no 
mo’e. Ah Choo’s father own live lanch 
fou’ acres, China. Malten velly pletty, 
Ah Choo lovee—” 

“Oh, Choo, do stop! You are only 
joking!” exclaimed the girl, interrupting 
the passionate proposal. 

““Wha’ fo’? Me no jokee. me likee 
Malten velly much. Ah Choo be velly 
ploud takee Melican girlee back China fo’ 
wife. Malten heep good girlee, him no 
bleakee Ah Choo’s heart. Him say ya?” 
he pleaded. 

“IT can’t, Choo, I—” Mabel began, un- 
certain whether to be angry or amused 
at what he said. 

““Wha’ fo’ Malten foolee Ah Choo?” 
the celestial demanded, a trace of anger 
trembling in his voices 

“I didn’t fool you, Choo. We have 
just been friendly. I’m very, very sorry 
if you thought otherwise. You mustn’t 
be angry, Choo,” she sweetly pleaded. 
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For a moment the young Chinese failed 
to reply; then hope sprang again to his 
eyes. “Mebbe so next week Malten likee 
me mo’e. Him wait gladly. No hully 
Malten,” he offered magnanimously. 

Choo, not next—” 

“Oh, but Malten, him bleakee Choo’s 
heart. Ah Choo lovee littee Melican 
girlee, him pay big plice, him wo’ship.” 
Unable to voice his feelings stronger he 
threw himself upon his knees and touched 
the floor with his forehead. Three or 
four times he bowed low. A gentle touch 
of a hand upon his shoulder aroused 
him. 

“Don’t say any more, Choo,” protested 
Mabel. “I am very sorry this has hap- 
pened. You do not understand. I could 
never go to China with you and I will tell 
you something that no one at the packing 
house knows. We have kept it quiet be- 
cause the girls are so rough about joking. 
For the same reason we have spoken to 
each other only when necessary; but | 
will tell you. I am engaged to marry Mr. 
Kidder, the foreman, and will become his 
wife in a few months—on the last evening 
of 1912, to be exact. We had better take 
the cartons in now,” she concluded. “I 
hear the girls calling.” 


Ah Choo stopped mechanically, lifted 
the crate and followed into the raisin 
house. The words of the girl had stunned 
him; had throbbed through his soul and 
darkened his life like the sudden going 
down of the sun. Bewildered, struggling 
in the psychological darkness which had 
suddenly burst upon and enveloped him, 
he endeavored to bring a definite line of 
thought out of the chaos and emptiness. 
Dimly he wondered if his feeling was not 
akin to that of Pankoo when all was space 


about him. 


His first coherent thought was that to 
go on seeing Malten each day, and the 
man she was to marry, was impossible. 
The vision of Frank, as he crumbled 
under the blow of the knife, presented 
itself, and as he wished that it had been 
the foreman a diabolical grin spread his 
yellow lips. A wild desire to run and 
clutch quick-eyed Kidder by the throat 
took possession of him. That would 
punish Mabel Marten, which he already 
wished to do, but it would also bring retri- 


bution upon himself, and that he wanted 
to avoid. 

However, the Americans who thought 
themselves so wise did not -know of the 
straw image and its revenge—a revenge 
which often led to the insanity or death 
of its victims. At the thought of death, 
the wonderful, great revenge, one com- 
monly taken among his own people, 
flashed across his mental screen. He 
looked about him, at the women working, 
looked out the window into the pale 
autumn sunshine; looked to where Mabel 
Marten stood, one brown curl escaping 
and brushing across her pink cheek, her 
eyes fixed upon the other end of the room. 
Quickly his mind turned to the future, in 
which he saw nothing. There would be 
no proud home-going to China with a 
beautiful American wife; no woman of 
Sie-Thao’s loveliness to worship with him; 
no wonderful women like Tchi-Niu to 
weave love into his life and bear him a 
son fair enough to cause tears of happi- 
ness. None of these things could be. The 
one motive left in life was revenge. 


The remainder of the day dragged 
away. A slight qualm of Chinese greed 
passed through his soul as he descended 
the packing house steps for the last time 
and thought of the week’s pay he would 
never receive, but his resolution remained 
unaltered. 


With the exception of his own personal 
adornment, the preparations in his shack 
that night were no different than upon the 
night he had killed Frank. The knife was 
as carefully examined and sharpened, the 
ancestral tablets and the gods duly ac- 
corded worship. Slowly Ah Choo dressed 
himself for the last time. He donned a 
garment of finest satin, magnificently silk 
embroidered, and upon his feet slipped 
gold embroidered sandals. 


When he left his shack he was an 
American no longer. Nor did he slink 
beneath the trees and through alleys; in- 
stead he walked boldly under street lamps 
or in the bright moonlight. He knew 
where Mabel Marten lived and thither he 
made his way. It was not late, but 
already the house was dark. 

As he entered the carnation-bordered 
walk a great elation seized his soul, a 
demonical light shone from his almond- 
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shaped eyes as he foresaw the evils that 
his spirit would wreak upon Mabel Marten 
and the man to be her husband. It would 
visit sickness, financial ruin, sin and 
hatred upon them; if men children were 
born to them they would either die in 
infancy or grow up unfilial; women chil- 
dren would enter lives of shame. 


Softly he tiptoed up the steps, listen- 
ing intently, then with the inscrutable 
smile of the oriental he stretched his 
length before the door, lying upon his 
back. His right hand fumbled beneath 
the elaborately trimmed blouse, drew out 
the long bladed knife and sent it swiftly, 
surely, into his own pulsing heart. 


Anita, The Rebellious 
(Continued from Page 48) 


occasion? But she stifled her wrath and 
voiced a demure objection. 


“It may be that this son of thine would 
not care to wed me, should he chance to 
see me.” 


“Not so, little one. Already we have 
arranged it—the good madre and |—that 
he should see thee when thou knowest 
not, for we would not have him driven 
away with frowns and poutings. Eager 
he is for the marriage morn, and mean- 
while he would see more of thee. When 
may | bring him to call?” 


The furious temper that was her birth- 
right flamed into being. 


“Unless he would earn my undying 
hatred let him keep away! I will meet 
him at the altar, if I must, but till then 
let him leave me to my unhappiness,” she 
flared hotly, while Don Felipe chuckled 
till his stout sides shook, chuckled as 
though at a most excellent joke. 


In blazing wrath she fled away to the 
garden. The deceiving tyrants! The 
underhand arch-plotters! Thus to bring 
this stranger to spy upon her while she 
wove many happy dreams of fancy whose 
joy was reflected in her face. He had 


looked upon her youth and her beauty, 
and now he desired her, quite as though 
she were a fine horse or a new and shin- 
ing automobile. 


And she hated him, 
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hated his very name, which was all that 
she knew of him! If only Phillip, her 
dream soldier, were present, she would 
cast aside all maidenly modesty, and en- 
treat him to save her from the fate that 
was hers. But Phillip did not come that 
evening, and flaming rage cooled to sullen 
resignation. 


But though young Ramon respected her 
wishes, in other ways he played the part 
of the lover to perfection. Her favorite 
flowers—her mother must have told him 
her preferences—arrived daily, together 
with books and candy, and though she 
hated the giver, she found delight in the 
gifts. Then came a ring with a huge 
diamond, one of the Ramon heirlooms in 
a new setting, and though at first she 
refused to wear it, she wove about it a 
dozen romances in which her soldier bore 
a leading part. 


As for Phillip, he came more and more 
often and strangely enough, her mother 
had not learned of his visits. But then 
her rheumatism was more and more 
troublesome, and she seldom sat in the 
garden after nightfall. When she did so, 
Anita sat in a state of nervous dread lest 
the soldier walk unwarily to his doom, 
but so far nothing had happened. And 
though like a dutiful daughter she prayed 
that her mother be speedily restored to 
health, yet if she must needs suffer, it 
was well to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity her indisposition offered. 


Not always were the evenings spent in 
the garden. Once after long persuasion 
—it was the day her mother spent in bed 
—he induced her to accompany him to 
a moving picture show. At another time 
they boarded a car and rode to Long 
Beach, where they sat on the sands and 
gazed out over the broad Pacific. That 
was but the beginning of many outings, 
and though at the outset she had feared 
lest she encounter someone she knew, she 
grew bolder as she came to realize that 
such plebeian amusements were not 
patronized by the artstocrats of her ac- 
quaintance. Curiously enough, she had 
not learned much of the soldier. He 
positively refused to talk about himself, 
and she was still too shy to press her in- 
quiries. And always before her was the 
consciousness that their friendship was to 
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be of short duration, so what did it matter 
who or what he was? | 


But as the day of her marriage drew 
near her long slumbering conscience 
awoke. She must, she must tell this ad- 
mirer without delay. But still the days 
went by and she did not speak. She now 
wore her engagement ring, hoping that he 
would guess its significance, but he dis- 
played no curiosity. And then came the 
last night, the eve of her marriage. This 
night she must tell. He would despise her 
always for the deception she had played, 
but that was no more than justice, and 
perhaps it would be for the best. And 
then he came, straight and tall as ever, 
but with a newly lighted flame in his eyes. 
Ah, woe, that it should be her doom to 
quench that flame forever! 


“You must never see me again, never!” 
she began hurriedly lest her courage fail 
her before the ordeal was over. 

“And why not?” he asked carelessly. 
“Is the good mother, then, so very 
angry?” 

“It is not my mother—she does not 
know as yet. It is because | am to be 
married tomorrow—married to another.” 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
she waited with bent head that she might 
not see the pain in his eyes. 


“Tell me about it,” he said softly at 
length. 

“You know how it is—we Spanish 
marry whom our parents select, not those 
whom we have learned to love. And my 
mother has chosen the son of Don Felipe 
Ramon to be my husband, and the mar- 
riage is all arranged for tomorrow. | 
should have told you long ago, but | 
found much happiness in your friendship. 
Pray forgive me if you can.” 

“You don’t pretend to love this 
Ramon ?” he asked, after a little pause. 

“I have never seen him. 

“And yet you are to marry him?” 

“It was arranged by my mother as is 
the custom of my people.” 

“You have given him no promise?” 

“Il have worn his ring; that in itself 
should be a promise.” 

“But it’s monstrous. How could you 
ever submit to such tyranny?” 

“Because my will is too weak for re- 
bellion. And in the beginning there was 


no one else whom | loved, so it did not 
seem to matter.” 

“And now—is there someone?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

She was silent. Suddenly, without 
warning, he put both arms about her and 
drew her close. He bent his head but her 
face was hidden against his shoulder. 
There was a little struggle, and then he 
kissed her. She tore herself free, but he 
caught her hands and stood facing her. 


“Anita, you're mine, all mine.” 
“No, Phillip, it can never be.” 

“I don’t see why not,” he returned 
stubbornly. “You're not married to that 
Ramon chap yet. Why can’t we slip 
away and be married before he shows 
up?” 

She tried to evade the question. “Let's 
pretend it can happen! I've dreamed it 
again and again. I've put myself to sleep 
with it—night after night—even though 
| always woke up crying afterward.” 


But he would not enter into her mood. 
Instead, he took her in his arms again 
and kissed her. “Sweetheart dear, I'd 
give the world to have that dream come 
true. And we'll make it come true.” 

“It is too late,”” she returned sadly. 
“Think of the scandal! Why, everything 
is ready—my gown—the wedding break- 
fast—and the guests are bidden.”’ 


“All the better, we'll give them a sur- 
prise,” he laughed. Then he grew 
serious. “Do you really think I’m going 
to let you marry Ramon?” 

“But how can I do anything else?” she 
asked with a pathetic little sigh. 

“Simply by getting up early tomorrow 
morning — before anyone is awake. 
There’s time to make arrangements. I'l! 
be waiting for you at the gate here, and 
we'll slip away and be married by Father 
McCready—chaplain of my regiment, you 
know. He'll help me fix it. And don’t 
forget to wear that wedding gown!” 

He was sweeping her off her feet and 
she sought to stem the tide by voicing the 
first objection that occurred to her. 

“But it’s a long way to Father Mac- 
Cready’s church—how can I| wear my 
gown on the street?” 

I'll have a taxi or a carriage waiting 
for you, even if I have to steal Don 
Felipe’s state coach for the occasion. | 


be 
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believe | could do it’—he chuckled imp- 
ishly—"l know the coachman—he was in 
my company.” 

She had to laugh at his impudence, but 
though he begged and pleaded, she would 
make no promise. Perhaps—but there 
she stuck, and finally he desisted. 

‘Let your heart decide, sweetheart. If 
you love me truly you will not fail to meet 
me here.” 

‘And if I do not come?” 

“Then may Ramon succeed where | 
have failed.” And without further word 
he turned away. 

She resisted a longing to call him back. 
[hen with an unwonted resolution in her 
bearing she walked back to the house. 
Already she had decided. 


Shortly before the hour for early mass 
he was at the gate. Nor had he long to 
wait. Anita, lovely in her white gown and 
filmly veil, stole forth from the house and 
hurried to meet him. Rapturously he 
kissed her, while she exclaimed delight- 
fully over the orchids he had brought. 
And he had fulfilled his jesting boast, for 
the state coach of the Ramons, resplen- 
dent in new paint and upholstery, stood at 
the end of the alley. 

“And you dared to do that?” she 


gasped. 

“I did,” he chuckled, as he handed 
her in. 

At the church door she faltered, but his 
hand upon her arm urged her onward. 
And who was the pretty girl and the 
young man in khaki who were coming 
forward to greet her? 

“My two cousins, Rose and Patrick 
O'Neil,” said Phillip. 

She murmured a polite something. So 
this amazing bridegroom of hers had pro- 
vided not only a bridal coach but bridal 
attendants! But somewhere an organ 
was playing, and she found herself walk- 
ing up the aisle to the altar where Father 

MacCready stood in wait. 

ceremony was over, and Anita on 
her husband’s arm, turned away from the 
altar. But who were these two smiling at 
her from the foremost pew? Who but 
Madame Aguilar and Don Felipe Ramon! 
Nor was that all. The morning light 
coming through the stained glass windows 
touched the snowy locks of the old don 


with a ruddy glow and brought into relief 
his fine profile. With a catch of her 
breath Anita glanced from him to the 
man at her side. Line for line, the 
features were the same. 

“Who are you?” she whispered. 

“Forgive me, dearest. [ am Phillip— 
Felipe Ramon.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive,” she mur- 
mured. 

At the door they clustered about her— 
the few guests who had been bidden to 
the ceremony. 

“Ah, little daughter,” said the old don 
when it came his turn to kiss her, “a 
Ramon he is with the features of his ugly 
old father, though his eyes and hair are 
the good gift of his Irish mother—May 
the saints rest her soul! And an Irish 
heart he has, in that he would have no 
wife unless he be given the privilege of 
winning her. And_ listen—thy good 
madre has quite recovered from her 
rheumatism.” 


The Runaway Girl 
(Continued from Page 42) 


antly, “but, say, if going to work will 
make a hit with you, I’d be willing to 
start in as an office boy. And at the end 
of that year you mentioned. [’m—” 

“Maybe,” she laughed roguishly. 

*" I’m going to take you to South 
America on a honey-moon.” 

“And we'll act as if we have been mar- 
ried for—Oh, ever so long.” 

“Sure! We'll have an occasional spat 
—you know, just make believe, so no one 
will get wise.” 

“Oh, that will be = splendid, but 
Jimmy—” Her voice took on a plaintive 
tone—'‘that wasn’t true about the cham- 


pagne supper for the chorus girls, 
was it?” 
“Why, of course not, dearie. That 


was only a joke the fellows at school told 
about me. There wasn’t a girl in the 
whole world that | cared a whoop about 
until | met you; and then something 
seemed to tell me——” 

But from this point on all love stories 
are the same. Let us, therefore, draw the 
curtain before this tale becomes com- 
monplace. 
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